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THE HARVEST. 


During ajourney ofsome 60 or 80 miles 
in the counties of St. Louis, St. Charles, and 
Lincoln, we have had an opportunity to ac- 
guint ourself with the result of the wheat 
crop, and the prospect of the corn and other 
late crops. We found the wheat crop, though 
not quite so good as last season, yet con- 
siderably above an average, of an excellent 
quality. In most cases it has been well se- 
cirel, and where threshed the grain looks 
remarkably fine. The extensive use of reap- 
i.g machines in these counties has been the 
means of saving thousands of bushels of 
wheat in a good condition, which from the 
scarcity of hands in the time of harvest, 
would otherwise have been injured by de- 
lay; and we venture to say, that by use of 
the improved methods of threshing many 
thonsands of bushels more will be saved. 

The corn crop general'y looks well, We 
saw some fields that equalled the best we 


though neither of these are cultivated to very 
great extent, looked well. The meadows 
have yielded an abundant crop, and the far- 
mers every where seemed well satisfied 
with their propects. 

A letter from the Rock River country, 
says; “There is more than a common 


was washed out, the grain being of good 
quality, Notwithstanding the alarm and 
croaking there will be an average crop of 
corn, where there is any at all, but many 


entirely destroyed by water. Itis however 
very late. 

A letter from Randolph Co., Mo. says. 

“In consequence of the almost incessant 
rain in the early part of the season, and I 
might say the latter part also, corn looks 
badly—will not make anything like a crop. 
Wheat has done but little; tobacco is very 
much injured; though cats and grass are 
better than usual.” 

Iowa.— We rejoice to say, that from the pres- 
ent indications, the crop in this aad the adjoin- 
ing counties, promises a tolerable good yied, 
much beiterthan was anticipated a few weeks 
since, provided the weather keeps dry, »nd as fa- 
vorable as for a few days past. If, however, 
much rain should fall, the wheat crop will be 
almost anentire failure. It looks fine now. There 
wil! be sbout two thirds ofa corn crop.—- Mus- 
caline Journal. 

InpIANA.—Tne wheat cropin this viciui'y is 
neerly all harvested. The yield is very large 
— better than it has been for several years past. 
Corn, oats and hay promise most abundant crops, 
— Vincennes Gaz. 

On1to.—The signs of an abundant harvest in this 
section of Ohio were never more cheering than 
atthistime. The hay crop must be very large. 
Wheat looks remarkable well, and wil! doubtless 
afford a large crop. Oats are very promising. 
Tle weather has been rather chilly for corn, but 
much has been planted, and o# it rarely fails, we 
may safely calculate ona large harvest.— Paines- 
ville Vel. 

MicuiGan.—Erom all parts of the State, we 
have the most fla'tering reports as to the coming 
crops. The present season bids fair to be one of 


the most prosperous to our farmers eves known 
in the history of our State. 

The coming wheat crop here promises to sur- 
that of any ot \er State.—- Detroit Free Press. 

Kentuexy.—The wheat crep in this county 
is said to be betterthan an average one. The 
grain is not quite so heavy, but it has been har- 
vested in good condition; no rust,or any of the 


various ills that this crop is heir to, affected the 





armers willhave none at all, as it has been 


crop.— Hopkinsville Whig. 
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MR. MORRIS’S GREAT SALE OF IMPRO- | 21. Harlem Maid, 2 years old, Gen. Cadwilader, 75,09 


VED STOCK. 


Mount ForpuHam, June 20th, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 





26. Lady Canning, 2 yrs old, G. G. Milmerding, 
Sali COcseccccccccccccscccses ereeess « 120.00 
26. Marietta, 2 years old, Gen. Cadwallader, 70 09 
27. Sabina, 2 years old, Dr. Smith, N. Rochel e, 77,50 
28. Miss Mary, 19 ms. R. Segoin, Richmond co., 75,00 
9. Bessie, 10 ms. old, J.J, Mapes, N. Jersey, 35,00 


i 2 
I send you a correct statement of my sale for | 30, Claria, 14 mos, Robt. Segoin, Richmond co., 30,00 


publication, which you can insert if you wish to 
do 80. 

The thorough bred Short Horns were very few 
and such as I coul spare from my herd. Nos 
4 and 10 were starred animals, and not recom- 


9104 63 per head. 


The improved Dairy Stock, consisting of cows, 
heifers, and heifer calves, 20 in number, average 
$70 07 per heaa. 

My thorough bred bulls and bull calves, 4 in 
number, averaged $126 12 1-2 per head. 

Grade bull calves, 3 in number, averaged $80 
per head. 

Suffolk Pigs, 23 in number, dropped from the 
Tth to 10th of April last, averaged as follows:— 
9 pairs of pigs averaged, pei pair, 27 23; 5 single 
boar pigs, averaged per head, 816 60; 1 single 
sow in pig, $30. 


Buck lambs, 5 in number, lambed from 21st of 


Mareh to the 19th of April last, averaged per 
head, $29. 

The sale was strictly a fair one as to bidding 
without any underhand arrangement for running 
up or “whipping the devil round the stump.” 
Many of the animals sold for half their value, but 
on the whole, I was satisfied, as a second annual 
sale, L. G. MORRIS. 


SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT OF SALE. 
Thorough bred Short Horn Cows, Heifers and Heifer 


Calves. 
Lot 1. York, Gen. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, $110.00 
2. Cleopatra, 9years old, do. do.,........ - 85,00 


4, Coquette, 4yrs.old, Edward H. Smith, 
Smith OWDyrecesesress eeeeeeeer errere ,00 
5. Red Lady, 4 yr. old, Gen. Cadwallader, 175,00 
6. Eleanora, 4 yr. old, do. 135.00 
8. Miss Rolfe,2 yr. old, A. Vandugen, jr. 105.00 
9. F. me, 16 months old, Gen. ( adwallader, 60,00 
10 Red Rose, 15 mo. old, G. Hopkins, L. I, 30,00 
11. Kate, 6mo, G. G. Hubbard, W. Needham, 140,00 
12. Lilly, 3mo, Joel Terrill, Oswego,........ 00 
13. Beulah, 3g mo, Gen. Cadwalleder,...... 65,00 

14. Pocahontas, 17 years, Henry Parsons, 

Canada Wedtocccccsccrsecesccsccds eee 100,00 


IMPROVED DAIRY STOCK. 
Cows, Heifers, and Heifer Calves. 


16. Beauty,6 yrs., Dr. A. Smith, WN. Rochelle, 105,00 
16. Bue,8 yr. old, Richard Lewis, new York, 100,00 
‘17. Watson, Henry Parsons, Canada West, 80.00 
18. Strawberry, Gen. Cadwallader,..........- 75,00 
19. Bess, 5 years old, G. Hopkins, Island, 65,00 


Lo 
20. Gazelle, 4yr. old, G..W. Thacher, Pelham: 105,00 
21. Alarm, 3 yearsold,John Rae, Movimsania, 37,00 
22. Lady Independence, 3 yr old, Robt. Segoin, 
chmond USiiiia ci ccéccSwesdegctacctegede * 


23. Miss Stewart, 2 yr, Jas. Robertson,Peekskill, 70,00 


31. Laura, 9 months old, Gen. Cadwallaaer, 30.00 
32. Lucy, Gen. Cadwallader,..-.ssseeseeeseees 37 60 
33. Helen, 3§ mos., Morris Ketcham, N. York, 100,00 


SHORT HORN AND AYRSHIRE CROSS, 


34. Countess, 4 years old, Gen. Cadwallader, 82,50 
35. Irannie, 2 yearsold, Morris Ketcham, N Y., 90,00 


| 36. Betty Merryman, 9 months, B. R. Paulding, 
mended. Take three out of the lot and the cows, | 


heifers, and heifer calves, 10 in number, average | 


TArrvtOWN,cccocccccccccccccccscccccscoce 60,00 


NEARLY THOROUGH BRED DUTCH, 

37. Julia Edgar, Lewis Livingston, Rhinbeck, 
Dutchess Co.,....+-e0+-+ Gb0 cc ccdecocsecess 120,00 
38. Dinah, Lewis Livingston, Rhinbeck,....... 37,60 
39. Yoke oxen, L. T. Wright, Movinsania,.... 145,00 

BULLS—THOROUGH BRED SHORT HORN, 
1. Logan, 23 months old, Oliver Slate, Pelham, 175,00 
4. Mark Anthony, — Wilson, Wisconsin, 135,00 
6. Passaic, 2 months old, Joe) Terrill, Oswego, 60,00 
BULLS SLIGHTLY CROSSED WITH AMSTER- 
DAM DUTCH. 

6. Pontiac, 15 mo. J. G. Goodwin, Kingsbridge, 70,00 
7. Ked Rover, 5g mo., T. R. Rives, Virginia, 105,00 
8. Medley, 11 mos., Edw’d Biddle, Morristown, 65,00 


PURE BRED DEVON. 
10. Barton, 17 months old, Gen. Cadwallader, 145,00 


BU@K LAMBS. 


1. Buck Lamb, 33 mos. old, A Clement, Phila. 30,00 
2. Ditto, 24 months,E. G. Faile, Westfarms, 30,00 
3. Ditto, 5§ mos, L. Brooks. Previdence, R. I., 30,00 
4. Ditte,3- months old, Gen. Cadwallader, 30,00 
5. Ditto, 2 months old, Gen. Cadwailader, 26,00 


SWINE, 

Pigs d:opped from the 7th to the 10th April last. 
1. One pair of pigs, Henry Parsons, Canada W., 37,50 
2. Ditto, Gen. Cadwallader,......... 3000 
8. Diito, — Churchwell,..-.....«+0. 30.00 
4&5, 2 Ditto, G.G. Hubbard, West Nedham, 60,00 
6. Une Ditto, Capt. Spencer, Westchester co., 20,00 
Je Ditto, Thos. Hancock, Burlington, N.J. 20,00 


8. Ditto, Henry Parsons,...........-00- - 30.00 
9. Ditto, Aaron Clements, Philadelphia,... 27,50 
10. One Boar, Lewis Livingeton,..........-0+ 17,00 
Il. Ditto, Gen. Cadwallader,..... ecccccces 17,00 
12. Ditto, J. B. Wilson, Wisconsin,(E. Troy,) 17, 

13. Ditto, Thos. Hancock,:+++........++- --- 16.00 


14. Ditto, Lilcoln Brooks, Providence, R. I. 16,00 
16. One Sow 9 months old, G. G. Hubbard,.... 30,00 





From Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
MR. VAIL’S GREAT SALE OF SHORT- 
HORNS. 

The sale of Mr. Vail’s celebrated herd of 
Short-horns, as advertised to be sold in previons 
nambers of the Rural New Yorker, took place on 
Thursday, June 26, 1851. The assembly of per- 
sons was not large, but was composed of many 
ofour first breeders, not only from the country 
but from Canada also. The animals were in 


} good condition, and although the prices they 


brought were not extravagant, yet they were such 
as to give great encouragement to the breeders of 
Short-horns. It was generally considered the 
most satisfactory sale ever made in this country, 














Ave,, 1851.] 
eee _____. 
and proves conclusively that the time is not far 
distant when the Short-horns will be generally 
appreciated according to this true merit. 

The animals for sale were each labelled in the 
morning, with the name and number of the lot, 
which gave a fair opportunity for persons to ex- 
amine the herds at their leisure, Abovt 11 o’clock 
the animals were arranged ina grove near the 
cottage, andtied. This gave an opportunity tor 
astill closer examination. At 12 o’clock the 
company Were invited to partake of an excellent 
lunch; and at 1 1-2 o’clock the sale cemmenced. 
Mr. Miller, the auctioneer, acquitted himself 
admirably, and in less than two hours the animals 
were all sold. There were thirty-three animals 
sold, including twe at private sale, which brought 
the sum of $4,170. 

Below will be found a synopsis of the sale, the 
price each animal brought, together with the 
name of the purchaser. 
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NAME. CaLVEpD.| PRCE| PURCHASER. 
Lilly 2d...-0+- oe —— 1846] $170|\Gen Cadwallader. 
dO 3d..----ee0-e/——— 1848) 135)H Wel's Cayugace 
do 4th...eccccece — 1849 90|Gen Cadwallader. 
do Bthe.sseeseee Mar. 1860} 165 do do 
Seals csodes>s seeee[Sept. 44] 235/H Wells. 
Daolia 6th........;/April 949 75i|Gen Cadwallader. 
Eunice 2d.......+.jJuly 1841 16. do do 
GO Shee coccee Aug 1843) 125)J Osborn,Oneidac 
Wilddame 4th..../——— 1845] 220/Gen Cadwallader. 
do 5th*..../Feb. 1851 55 do do 
Daisy 3d....0-+-. —— 1844; 230)8 P Chapman. 
do 5th....--.+. — 1844| 150)Gen Cadwallader. 
Fill Pail 5th. ....;——— 1849 95 do do 
Victoria 4th..****|May 1847 9 |H Wells. 
Rosetta 2d....--..;——— 1847] 175/Gen Cadwallader. 
do 84d......../Sept 1849 80} Wm Osborn. 
do 4th....... Aug 1850} 105) sen Cadwallader. 
Yellow Ekin...,..|June °49 110 do do 
Willey ee 1337 99 do do 
Profitable 2d... Aug 1849) 125|B Weils. 
Victoria 5th......| April 741 75|Gen Cadwallader. 
Beauty ..... —— 1851 90| Wm Osborn. 
Red Lady........./—— 1851 60|Gen Cadwallader. 
Fill Pail 6th...... — 185¢] 90]/ B Wilson, Wis. 


AT PRIVATE SALE TWO BATES HEIFERS. 


Lady Barrington 5th | ——1849 | $350 | Mr Remington. 

Hilpa 4th........... | ——1851 | 300] S S Chapman. 
BULLS AND BULL CALVES. 

Duke Wellington+}Oct. 1839 

Meteor] .......... July 1°41 

Bippo 3d..........|Sept 1843} 140/Dr. Richmond. 

Leopold...........|Oct. 1849 50| Mr Cameron. 

Grand Duke...... Feb 1850 95| Wm Osborn. 

Falcoln ..........+ Sept 1850 90| Dr. Richmond. 

Marquis .......... Aug 1849 60 do 

White Prince.....| April °51 55|F. Yates. 

Fashion...........|—— 1851 30|Gen Cadwallader. 














*Thiscalfsick. ~Dead. {Not sold. 


SUMMARY OF 21HE SALE.—Thirty-three animals 
sold for $4,170; average per head $126. 

f'wenty-five Cows, Heifers and Heifer Calves, $3,- 
650; average per head, $146. 

Eighteen Cows and Heifers $3,010; average per 
head, $167. 8. P. C. 
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‘FLAX COTTON IN ENGLAND. 


The editor of the New York Tribune, ina let- 
ter from London, afier referring to the discovery 
of Mr. Claussen, by which the flax fibre can be 
so dissolved through cbemical agents, that it 
loses its coarseness and hardness, and becomes as 
soft and fine as the best cotton, gives Mr. Claus- 
sen’s estimates of the probable cost of the new 
material: 

“He says the flax straw, or the ripe, dry plant 
as it comes from the field with the seed taken 
off, may be grown even in England for $10 per 
ton, but he will concede its cost for the present 
to be $15 per ton, delivered, as it is necessary 
that liberal inducements shall be given for its ex- 
tensive cultivation. Six tons of the straw or 
flax in the bundle will yield one ton of dressed 
and clean fibre, the cost of dressing which by his 
inethods, so as to make it flax cotton, 1s $35 per 
ton. (Our superior western machinery ought 
considerably to reduce this.) The total cost of 
the flax coiton, therefore, will be $125 per ton, or 
six cents per pound, while flax, as it comes from 
the field, is worth $)5 per ton; should this come 
down to $10 per ton, the cost of the fibre will be 
reduced to $65 perton, orless than five cents per 
pound. 

M. Claussen’s process, it is said, requires but 
three hou's for its completion. It takes the flax 
as itcame from the field, only somewhat dryer 
an.l with the seed beaten off, and renders it 
thoroughly fit for breaking. The plant is allow- 
ed to ripen before it is harvested, so that the seed 
is all saved, while the ted.ousness and injury to 
the fibre, not to speak of the unwholsomness of 
the old-fashioned rotting processes, are entirely 
obviated. Where warmth is desirable in the 
fabrics contemplated, the stable is made to re- 
semble wool quite closely. Specimens dyed red, 
blue, yellow, &c, are exhibited, to show how 
readily and satisfactorily the flax cotton takes any 
color that may be desired. Besides these lie 
rolis of flannels, feltings, and almost every variety 
of plain textures, fabricated wholly or in good 
part from flax as prepared for spinning under M. 
Claussen’s patent, proving the adaptation of this 
fibre to almost every use now subserved by either 
cotton or wool. The mixtures of cotton and flax, 
flax-cotton and wool, are excellent and servica- 
ble fabrics. 


a. 





Vv 


3 Did youever know a chap so “ seurvy 
looking” thata politicirn would not shake hands 
with him before election ? 
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Unies: ca 
bushels of corn to the acre, will hereaft,, 
beeasily satisfied with thirty or forty, 

Another thought this matter presente; to 


EEE a 
EDiiORIAL KAMBLES. 

If our readers are halfas much intesest- 
ed in an account of a visit made by us into 


the country, and among the farmers, as we | us—the want of efficient county Agriculty;. 
were in making it, they will not fail to read | a] Societies, and also a proper State orga). 
this article with avidity, Leaving the dust! gation to encourage these efforts to develo, 
and nvise of the city as the sun began his! the powers of our soils and the practios. 
going downin the West, a ride of two hours | bility of improving our modes of agricultur: 
brought us to the truly elegant and tasteful In other States these cfiurts would be i 
abode of Mr. Thos, January, where We) warded with Premiums, Medals and })j. 
were most hospitably entertained until af- plomas. The results and the process |, 
ter dinner next day. Mr. January is one of | which they were gained would be offici:', 
those inen, many of whom are found in this | published through the land, and ev ery tat 
Vicinity, who after a successful career in| who had distunguished himself in the 1: 
commercial business has retired to the | of improvement would receive due credit 
country, to eng*ge in that most useful and | for it, ‘ 

honorable of all pursuits—Agriculiure.| Mr, January’s wheat, hemp, potatoes 


* . Bi ¥ , ' ly j i ind 
His farm ccnsists of about twelve hundred | &¢, were like his corn, the best of the kind, 
acres, of which he has from fivetosix hun-|/and we soon discovered one 
dre bohey gee Wivation. | 











, ; | ; principle 
: ; His crane this sear which goverened his operations, and tha 
consist of sixty acres wheat,sixly acres corn, | withuut being told it, and that was to cuili. 


Ciyiiiy dere ia tip, abcul thie sete quaithiy 
of potatoes and oats, &c. He has about one 
hundred acres of meadow, from which he 
raises large quantities of excellent hay much 
of which he sells in this market. 


vate no more land thancan be done wel! 
He prefers his land to lay vacant rather «har 
be half cultivated. He works sixieen hand: 
upon the farm. and the whole number » 
persons big and little living on the place is 





Taking us in his buggy we rode by a/ about forty. His success in raising fruit hu 
field of corn, the finest we ever saw, of net been very gocd, except with apples, 
which he gave us the following history: | and he tells us he does not think Much of 
heing in boone County laat lait, ne Visitea a. tnis section or country for truit growing 
field of corn of which ameasured aere yield- The peach tree is short lived,and nectarines, 
ed one hundred and seven and a halt; and appricots and cherries cannot be cultivated 
in compliance with a banter made at the wiihany profit. In poultry he showed us 
time, he came home with a di termination to; some very fine chickens, and also Guinea 
beat that crop, or any other that might be hens which he represerted as remarkebi: 


raised in Boone Co. this season, 
ot his neighbors to whom he related the facts 
have also set themselves to work to estab- 
Jish the #act that there are as good farmers 
in St. Louis County as any where else in 
the State. When the time of gathering 
comes we intend to be present at the mea- 
surement, and will publish the result for the 
niformation of our readers. Wecan but re- 
gret that Mr. January did not communicate 
these facts to the public through the Valley 
Farmer, and thus extend his banter all over 
the State. By so doing he would doubtless 
have induced hundreds to enter the lists, and 
thus an inerease of thousands of bushels 
would have been made to the produce of 
the State the present year of tuis singie ar- 
t cle, and who can say how great woul’ 
have been its influence for the time to come. 
fur no man who this year raises one hundred 


Several | 


layers; and his pea fowls and turkeys alse 
showed their breeding. We had not time 
to examine his stock, but judging from whit 
we casually sew of it, we presume itis in 
good keeping with the other appointments 
of the place. 

Leaving Mr. January’s, we passed by « 
number of fine farms on the road to St. 
Charles, and nightfall having brought us to 
the residence oi Dr. Mcliha:ey, six miles 
above St. Charles, on the Boonslick road. 
The Dr. is a periect specimen of the Mery- 
lander of the better class, and his lady, a 
true’\ irginian, Their wi ited c unsels ard 
exertions have erected and furnished a mag- 
nificent country house, where the way-iar- 
er may be sure of good food, clean beds and 
attentive treatment. We met in the even- 


ing strangers, we parted in the morning, 





friends. 


The Dr, is wide awake about all 
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that pertains to agricultural improvemeit, 
and his well tilled and remarkably produc- 
tive farm shows that he is wice awake to 
some purpose. 

One peculiarity of this family we notice, 
although it belongs not strictly to our sphere 
Seated opposite us, at the breakfast table, 
was along ro v of blooming girls, the daugh- 
ters of our host, and hearing the names of 
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when we arrived at Flint Hill, we were 
well nigh prostrated, and here all the sxill 
ci our partner was exerted to arrest the dis- 
ease,and with such good effect that in a 
few hours we were again on our way, feel- 
ing like a new man, but *\powertul weak.”’ 
We found Dr. M. busily engaged in fit- 
ting up his farm upon which he had resi- 





ded but a few months, and which conse- 


several of the Siates called over pretty rap- quently requires considerable “fixing’’ to 
idly b- the mother, our atiention was arres- make it suit him. New fences were being 
ted, and we soon discovered that each of | construeted, the foundation of a new house 
these young ludies bore the naine of one of had just been laid, and every thing indica- 
the sister States. Here was Missouri, and | tee that a few more months would present 
Maryland, and Florida, and Georgia. Ken- a diflerent appearance. The Dr, calls his 
tucky was at schovl. But when weasked farm one of the best in Lincoln county, and 
if they had none fer the “Old Dominion” he designs to go extensively into the busi- 
the birth place of the mother, the sobered ‘ness of stock raising, a business. which from 
face and tear-dimmed eye told us that she presert appearances will pay remarkably 
—the first born—had been snatched away,| well. His wheat crop this year was re- 
and they had laid her in the silent tomb, —_/| markably fine. 

About a mile beyond Dr. M’s. we stop-| An easy ride ofthe next day brought us 
ped fur amoment before the residence of to the residence of Robert A. May, near 
an ex-dry goods merchant from Market Flint Hilt, nSt. Charles county, calling 
street. Mr. L.S. Virden, whohas reversed for a short time atthe residence of George 
the order of movement ascribed by Mr.’ Myers, whose influence in favor of the Val- 


Fessenden to Tim Oxgoad, who 

“From rolling logs, now rolls in goods.” 
for Mr. Virden has rolled out of the “tape 
and bobbin” line, into raising wheat, corn, 
and cattle. His success has been such as 
always attends those why put their own 
hauds to the plow, and who are neither too 


‘ley Farmer was most cheerfully promised; 
laud who appeared by no means content to 
‘follow on in the old beaten track, of tarm- 
ing, but by means of labor-saving macline- 
ry, and improved modes of cultivation, to 
keep up with the spirit of the timos. 

Or Mr. May’s ‘rom much peisonal ex- 


wise to be taught, nor too stubborn to learn. /amination, but wede know what his heiph- 

St. Charles is one of the great wheat bors say of him, and we also know the 
growing counties of the State; and the rep- | course of management he is pursueing will 
utation which their wheat bears, in the mar- surely lead him onto a fortum, if his life 
ket may be learned from the fact that sev-| js spared. This is a good game region, and 
era of the farmers have sold their crop for | here were sumptuous ly fed on venison, and 
the highest figure that is paid here within when we can again leave our post for so 
ninety days, while Mi, Virden has sold his Jong a recraation we intend to spend a week 
for an advance of five cents on the bushel, | jn the woods with our respected host and 


over any quotation that have been made this 
season. Large cropsare raiesd, each farm- 
er producing at least a thousand bushels, 
and many of them twenty-five hundred or 
three thousand. 

The next night brought us to the residence 
of Dr. Martin, near Troy, Lincoln County. 
This was a day to be remembered by us, 
and by our faithful “helpmeet’’ who accom- 
panied us. Searcely had we started inthe 
morning ere we felt symptoms of an attack 
of cholera morbns, which soon produced 
the most weakening effects upon us, so that 


some other genial spirits of that ilk. 

A hard day’s ride the next day, brought 

je home again, affording us little opportu- 
nity to note the improvements going on in 
the region through which we traveled. 

We tender our sincere thanks to the ma- 
ny kind iriends whose hospitality we shared 
on our way. We have not space to say 
more at this time, but we have some things 
in reserve jor another occasion. We saw 


many things that pleased us, and some that 
we thought might be improved. 


“A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes, 
And faith, he’ll prent em.” 
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DOMESTIC ECUNOMY. 


Mit.Lwoop, near Jefferson city, 
; July 5, 1851. 


Tothe Editor of the Valley Farmer 
Since I have been a farmer I have been in the 

habit of recording in a book kept for that pur 
pose, such things as I bear among my neighbors 
that will propable be of serv ce to mr, in my vo- 
eation. Ihavefound this plan an exceedingly 
useful one, and I frequently refer to my memor- 
andum book, whenever I am at loss huw to pro- 
ceed in cases arising on my farm, out of its usu- 
al routine. Isend you below a few extracis 
which you are at liber!y to publish; and first for 
the benefit of your lady readers, | eopy some re- 
ceipts for dyeing, which my good wile has found 
to answer betterthan any others that she bas tried 
and accordingly adopted. 

Yours respectfully, &c 

A YOUNG FARMER. 


TO DYE BLUE, WITH VITROL. 

Mix ina bottle for each pound of yarn, one oz. 
oil of vitriol, and one-fouth oz. indigo. Let thei 
stand for several davs, shaking well once or twice 
each day. You can use either brassor iron to 
dye in. Take the yarn from a lather ot clean suds 
and put itinto the dye while boiling. Let it 
boil 15 or 20 minutes, raising several times io 
give itair. Then takeit trom thedye, and put 
it into a lather of clean suds,the more you wash 
the brigter will bethe color. 

TO DYE BLACK, 

To each yard of cloth take three oz. logwood; 
two oz. madder and one-fourth oz. blue stone. 
Boil the cloth in blue stone and air it three or 
four times while boiling. Then boil in the log- 
wood and madder, and air three or four times 
while boiling. 


TO DYERED. 

For each pound of yarn take one oz. eochineal 
t wo oz. muriate of tin, two oz. cream of tarta. 
Have a new tin bucket two-thirds full of water, 
put it in an iron pot of boiling water, until the 
water in the bucket boils. Then putin the muri- 
ate of tin, then the cream of tartar, and then the 
cochineal. Let the whole boil about five minutes. 
Wet the yarn with clear cold water, put it into 
the dye, and keep stirring continually for about 
twenty minutes. ‘Take out and wash in clear cool 
water and hang in the air. Then add one table 


spoonful of cream of tartar to the dye, one pound 
of wool pink. 
TO DYE ORANGE. 
Take six ox. annato, tour oz. pearlash, to as 
much warm wateras will cover the hanks. 


Dis- 





solve the pearlash in warm water; and add it to 
the otherdye. Then put in the hanks, after wash- 
ing them in warin soab suds. Let them get half 
dry and tien put them in the dye, and boil fif- 
teen minutes. Then expose the hanks to the sun 
This dye will answer forsix hanks wool or cot- 
ton. 
TO DYE GREEN, i 

Boil a decoction of red oak and hickory (two 
parts of hickory and one of oak bark.) Mix to- 
gether half an ounceof indigo, beaten very fine, 
aid four ounces oil of vitrol, and shake to- 
gether two or three times a day for severrl days 
before usiig. Tothe decoction of bark add one 
and a-half poundsof alum. Have this strained 
and put in a vessel of brass, and while co'd add 
the indigo and vitri |. Let it then boil, end put 
your yarn in, :aising and letting it air severai 
times. Boil about forty minvutes, and have your 
yarn washed clean. This wlil answer for five 
pounds dvep green, aud some pale wool. 

TO DYE RED WITH MADDER. 

Wash your yarn clean and boil it ia alum wa- 
ter, in the proportion of one pound alum to one 
pound yarn. Put for each pound of yarn one 
pound of madder into the sour water (made of fer- 
mented wheat bran the nigtt previous out of 
the alum water.) and let thei half dry. Pourthe 
the madjer and sour waterintoa pot of boiling 
water, ‘Then put in the banks, and let them 
boil one hour, airing them eccasionally. 

TO MAKE SOFT GINGERBREAD, 

Mix a melted tea-eup full of butter with a pint 
o! molasses, a table spoonful of ginger, a_ pint of 
flour and a couple of beaten eggs. Dissove twe 
teaspoontuls of salaratus in half a pintof milk 
and stir it intothe cake. Add flour to the con- 
sistency of pound cake. Bake in deep pans. 

RECEIPT FOR BIG HEAD IN HORSES. 

Take hal! an oz of calomel, one pint of tar, 

and a half a pint of soap, and stir them well to- 


gether. Rowell the horse in the breast and on 
each hip. Turn the rowels every day for eigh- 
teen days. Rub the mixture on every five duys 


for ten times. When you :ake out the rowels. 
give half a pound of sulphur, two teaspoonfuals at 
a dose. 
RECEIPT FOR FISTULA OR POLL EVIL. 

Take a quart of whisky and one pound hard 
soap. Put themin a covered vessel, and boil un- 
til thoroughly mixed. Take a cloth and make 
a hoop of it, and put init one hal!o the mixture, 
which suffer to remain fifteen minutes on the sore. 
Then with a hot iron go over the cloth six or 
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eight times, rising the cloth occasionally to pre— 
the hair from coming off. 





HINTS FOR DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 
BY STEPHEN H. SMITH, SMITHFIELD, R. I. 
The important circumstance of selecting 
cows, their pasturage and feed, for want of 
time, we pass over, and commence with 
the 
MILK APARTMENTS, 

The milk cellar should be deep, well 
ventilated and dry, the bottom covered with 
stone flagging; well rammed clay is prefer- 
able to briek, unless they are clinkers— 
soit, common brick absorb milk and all oth- 
er liquids coming in contact with them; 
from whieh they cannot be cleansed; which 
will soon contractmust and mildew, the 
smell of which, like all other foul air inthe 
room, will be imparted to the cream and 
butter. Over this cellar should stand the 
Dairy room with shelves to set milk upon 
in cool weather, the cellar to be used during 
the extremes of heat and cold. The tem- 
perature of the milk apartment if possible, 
should never be above sixty-five nor below 
forty-five degress. Set-kettles should not | 
stand in the dairy room—neither should | 
churning, cheese-making, or cleansing milk | 
vessels be done there, but ina convenient 
room near by. 

Cream|vessels may be kept longer, if it) 


be put ina white oak vessel with a tight! 
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is arranged on the right principle. Some 
persons salt their cream to keep it sweet— 
we have not seen it tried. 


SALT. 


Pure salt crystalizes into perfect cubes. 
All ether forms of crvstalization found in 
coinmon salt, arise from impurities; those of 
a needle shape in Silina, Liverpool, bag or 
blown salt, indicate the presence of ‘Lime, 
Magnesia, Epsom and Gluber salts, ina 
greater or less degree. In the process of 
making salt these crystalize last, and in the 
solar evaporatiou, the cubes of pure salt fore 
ming first, the liquid that remains, and 
which contains all the impurities, may be 
drawn offand evaporated in anether pan or 
vat. But ifthe salt water is evaporated by 
fire heat, the )ractice often is to mingle the 
impure withthe pure salt. By solar evap- 
oration, pure salts may and ought to be 
made at all our salt springs. The impurities 
in salt when water is added, or on expos- 


ure to damp air, dissolve first; ifsalt grows 


moist in damp weather it is a provf of its 
impurity,—hence washing salt purifies it, 
by dissolving all the needle-shaped crystals. 
We have been thus particular, believing 
that one great cause of the failure in making 
good butter, may be traced to the use of im- 
ure salt. Rock salt, and the large lumps 
of Turk Island salt, washed dried finely 
pulverized, are preferable to all other kinds 


cover, and faucet or tap near the bottom to! being highly preservative, and hardening 


draw off milk, when it settles, before the 
customarily daily stirring; with this every 
farmer can provide himself, itcan be kept 
perfectly sweet by occasional scalding. 


Stone pots are in all respects as good, if) 


particular pains be taken incleaning them, 
except the lack of'a faucetto draw off the 
milk from the bottom. The quality of the 
butter is improved by this management. If 
the milk be not drawn off, and is churned 
with the cream, the butter will be longer 
in coming, it will show specks of sour curd 
and will sooner become rancid. Butter 
will come quickly at all seasons of the year 
if the cream be of a temperature of from 
sixty-five to seventy-five degrees; to this 
end use hot water in winter, and ice in 
summer, but never add either to the cream 
in or out of the churn but apply them ex- 
ternally by placing the churnin atub of hot 
or cold water. The Thermometor churn 


ithe butter so that it will be sooner ready te 


work over in warm weather. Less than ar 
ounce of pure roek salt is sufficient for a 
| pound of butter,—many use half an ounce. 
In all cases omit sugar and saltpetre. 

In the manufacture of cheese a prefer- 
ence is sometimes given to that kind of salt 
which is rejected for butter. We have re— 
marked that glauber salts (the salts of lime 
and magnesia )—which constitute the prin- 
cipal impurities in common salt—prevent 
butter from hardening, they have the same 
effect on cheese, which gives it the appear- 
ance of richness, and the pungent bitter 
taste which they impart to it, is an improve- 
mentin the estimation of some. If firm 
cheese is desired rock salt should be used. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
The cream should not rise more than 
thirty-six hours, or at most forty-eight hours 
—if the milk does not sour. 





It should be 
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sweet when taken off, and sweet when 
churned, —yet there is adegree of maturity 
tobe acquired by kee»ing. Inno case is it 
advisable to churn milk with its cream, 
except when thereis a market for butter- 
milk. It is not to be denied thatsour cream 
will make sweet butter with an increase in 
quantity, consisting of curdy substance or 
casene,—but it is equally true that such but- 
ter soon becomes rancid, while tnat from 
sweet cream will retain its sweetness and 
fragrance from September till May. The 
kegs for packing butter should be made of 
white oak, bilging in the form of casks, for 
the more perfect exclusion of air, and con- 
venience of transportation. If the butter is 
not to be sent to awarm climate, or a for- 
eign market, the bilging keys should have 
movable covers, to accommodate inspection; 
they should be soaked in -trong brine made 
from pure salt, in order that justice may be 
done to the purchaser, in tare,—and save 
the butter from being spoiled to the depth 
ef one or two inches all around, from its 
contact with dry wood, In case the wood 
as anything but white oak, there is no dan- 
ger of its giving an unpleasant taste to the 
whole. Avoid ash, spruce, white- wood and 
larch. For the convenience of families, the 
size should vary from twenty-five to fifty 
pounds, A large keg of butter is exposed 
to the air fur a long time, while on broach 
ina sinall family; the bot-om in consequence 
becomes rancid, The consumer will cheer- 
fully pay an extra price for one hundred 
pounds of butter packed in two, three or 
four kegs instead of one. *’o salt should 
be put upon the sides or the bottom, nor be- 
tween the layers. Ifthe kegs are made with 
govers, puta cloth upon the top layer, and 
cover that with pure fine salt. Keep a 
eloth wet with strong brine on the butter 
while the keg is filling to exclude the air. 
The practice of washing butter is not ap- 

roved in England, nor by the best judges 
in this country,—it destroys its fragrance 
and sweetness by dissolving the sugar of 
milk, which it is said is always present in 
go! utter, 

Many persons will not allow ice to be 
put upon their butter on the table, believing 
that it injures its fine flavor. 

It is an unsettled question what produ- 
ees the taste of cheese in butter, Newly 


drawn milk, whilst there is any warmth 





in it, will give off an offensive animal 
smell —may it not be that this fault in buiter 
has its origin inechurning milk before it is 
cold, or by crowding too much warm milk 
inio a small unventilated dry room? 


Washing is practiced in Holland when 
the article is designed for exportation into 
India,—then the operation is performed 
with cold, strong, limped brine, made of 
pure salt and pure water,—woter that has 
lime in it will not answer, as the lime is 
readily absorbed by the butter, giving ita 
bitter taste. To exclude the air more effec- 
tually, during the process of laying down, 
after each a. is completed, let the dairy 
woman pass her finger round soas to press 
the butter hard and close against the side. 


Every one will acknowledge that butier 
is made in greater perfection in June than 
inany other month in the year. Is there 
no preserving it till winter without the loss 
of its fine flavor? suppose it were put up in 
small tight white oak kegs—putthese kegs 
into strong brine or cover them with fine 
salt in a cool place. 


Suppose the following plan be put in prac- 
tice by the owners of dairies situated so lar 
from market that butter would not bear 
transportation in hot weather. 


Meltthe sweet butter as soon as it is made 
without the trouble of working it over 
more than once, put it in the form of lard, 
in kegs holding from twenty-five to fifty 
pounds, add a very little pure rock salt. 
To prevent its turning to oil, it should be 
put into ati: kettle, and that kettle set in- 
to hot water,—when it is melted, all the 
water, butter-milk,and other impurities will 
be found at the bottom,—tlre pure article 
can then be poured off into vessels design- 
ed for its reception. It is well known that 
it will keep without change throughout the 
year, and is in all respects equal to table 
butter for the following purposes: jor toast, 
vegetables, salt and freeh fish, sauce, gravy, 
hashes, stakes, builed meat, and poultry, 
shortening of bread, and cakes of all kinds, 
For all these purposes we are in practice 
of eating foul, rank, rancid cooking butter, 
presented to us occasionally through the 
agency of bakers, confectioners, cook shops, 
boarding-houses and taverns. This is the 
stuffthat goes to England to slush the ma- 
chinery of Manchester and Birmingham, 
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and there called grease butter, which, i: |comfort. No one, we imagine, ever lived 
well prepared in the manner above deseri- | longer, or freer fromthe paroxysms of dis- 
bed, would probably co.nmand in our iar- | ease by «isearding the delicious fruits of 
ket trom fifteeu to twenty-five cents a/theland in which we find a home. On the 
pound,—[From Trans. of R. I. Society for | contrary, they are necessary to the preser- 
the imeouragement or Domestic Industry. | vation of health, and thereby caused te 
| o make their appearance at the very .ime 
Tea tw Soutru Carvuttna.—The Charles- when the body operated upon by deteriora- 
ten Courier notices the arrival in that eity | Ung causes not always understood, requires 
of Francis Bonynge, a gentleman who has ‘their grateful and renovating influences.— 
spent fuurteen yearsin the East, actively [ Buston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
engaged in the cultivation and manufacture 0 
of indigo, sugar, saltpetre, tea and coffee,! Never Sarisrien.—Some people are 
aud whose present object is to introduce never content with their lot, let what wall 
inte the Southern States thecultureo!f the! happen. Clouds and darkness are over 
tea plant, tne maugoe tree, the datet ree, | their heads, alike whetherit rain or shine. 
coffee plant, &e., and the melons and) !o them every incident is an acideut, a ca- 
vegetables of the East Indies, and to carry , lamity. Fven when they have their own 
out the manufacture of the tea leaf, and al- | way, they like it no better than your way, 
so of the indigo plant, and to giveafull and | and indeed consider their most voluntary 
fair trial to both teaand indigo. acts as matters of compulsion, We saw a 
Mr. Bouynge says that the soil and cli- | striking illustration of the infirmity we are 
mate of the Southern States are more sull- | speaking of, in the conduct ofa cluld about 
ejto the cultivation of tea, than those eve three years’ old. He was erying because 
of China, and that indigo, which was by | his mether had shut the parlor door, * Poor 
the-by, formerly produced in the Southern | thing,” said a neighbor compassionately, 
States, can be grown to any extent, and |“you have shut the child out.” “it's all 
that the coffee plant, in all probability woul: | the same to him” replied the mother, “he 
Souris there . great acvantege, imasmuch would cry if + calied ain an ane then stut 
asthe soil and undulating nature of the! the door, It’s a peculiarity of that boy, that 
land would be in its favor, and the cold of |if he is left rather suddenly on either side 
lattitude of Charleston is not so tense by 13 | of the door, he considers himself sliut ‘out, 
degrees as that of the East of China. In) and rebels accordingly.” There are other 
fact, Mr. B. has seen this plant growins children who take the same view of things. 
wild in N, latitude 27 deg. 30 min., on the |—[ Boston Post. 
hills of from three to five hundred feet in| o 
height, where, too, there was an abundance| Woman as Fretp Lasorers.—Mr. 
of irost, snow and hail, Greely, in oneof his letters from Savoy, 
o | says of woman of that country, “I think I 
Tue Use or Frurr.—Instead of standing | saw quiteas many women as men at work 
in any fear of a generous comsumtion of in the fields throughout Savoy. A girl of 

















ripe fruits, we regard them as positively 

conducive to health. The very maladies 
commonly assumed to have their origin in 
a free use of apples, peaches, cherries mel- 
ons, and wild berries have been quite as 
prevalent, if not equally destructive in sea- 
sons of searcity, There are so many erro- 
neous notions entertained and impressions 
promulgated, having their foundation in 
common sense and based upou the common 
observotions of the intelligent. We have 
no patience in reading rules to be observed 
in this particular department of physical 


| fourteen driving a yoke of oxen attached te 
| a cart, walking barefoot beside the team 


and plying the goadstick, while a boy of 
‘her own age lay at length in the cart, is one 
of my liveliest recollections of Savoyard 
ways. Nut-brown, unbonneted women, 
hoeing corn with an implement between 
an adz und a pick-axe, (and not a bad im- 
plement either, for so rugged and unplow- 
ed soil,) women driving hogs, cows, &c., te 
or from market, we enceuntered at every 
town. So much hard, rough work and ex- 
posure is fatal to every trace of beauty. 
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BEANS AND PUMPKINS— NATIVE 
AMERICANS. 

At the late meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a paper was read by Professor Ag- 
assiz composed by Professor Harris, of Havard 
College, Mussachusetts, which showed that 
pumpkins and squahes are of NATIVE growth in 
America, and not imported from Asia as has been 
supposed. 

Geo. W. Bigggs, jr. Esq., of Washington City, 
a lover of historical lore, has lately caused to be 
translated and printed a copy of one of the old 
Spanish Relations of travels in America, by Co- 
Bezza de Vaca, first published at Valladocia, in 
Spain, in 1855, and never before translated into 
English. 

Cobezza de Vaca was one of the party under 
Pamphilo de Narraez, who landed in Florida in 
the spring of 1523; and as the party was dispersed, 
murdered, shipwrecked, and made captive, De 
Vaca remained wandering about in what is now 
Florida, Alaba:na, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Mexico for eight years. 

When he was on the waters of the Arkansas 
river, he says of the Indians, (page 110) they 
gave us beans and pumpkins for our subsistence,” 
and on page 99, he speaks of “beans, pumpkins 
and calokellus,” and also describes the mode of 
cooking them. 

It is evident that these vegetables could not 
Have been acquired from Europeans, for it was 
only thirty-seven years since Columbus discov- 
ered the West Indies, and less than 20 years 
since Cortez landed on the continent. 

This testimony, therefore, corrorborates the 
conclusion of Prof. Harris. It also shows, that 
nature has provided America with nativee tables 
equal to those of any other country.— Western 
Agriculturalist. 
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New Description oF Baicxs.—Mr. Greeley, 
Editor of the New York Tribune, in one of his 
London letters, says .— 

By the way, the apostles of Sanitary Reform 
here are anticipating very great benefits from the 
use of hollow bricks just coming into fashion. 
Iam assured by a leading member of the Sani- 
tary Commission that the hollow brick costs 
much less than the solid ones, and are a perfect 
protection against the dampness so generally ex- 
perienced in brick houses so prejudical to health. 
That there is a great saving ix the cost of their 
transportation is easi y seen; and, as they are 
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made much larger than the solid brick, they can 
be laid up much faster. I think Dr. Southwoo: 
Smith assu.ed me that the saving in the first eost 
of the brick-work of a house is one-third—it tha: 
is,a mistake, the error is one of misapprehension 
on my part. The hollow brick is a far less per. 
fect conductor of heat and cold than the solid ones 
consequently, a house built of the former is much 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter. It js 
confidently and reasonably hoped here that very 
signal improvements in the dwellings, especially 
of the poor, are to be secured by means of this 
invention. Prince Albert has caused two mode| 
cottages of this material to be erected at hi, 
own cost in Hyde Park, near the Great Exhjbj- 
tion, in order to aitract general attention to th, 
subject. 





HOME. 

The domestic hearth is the seed-plot of a no. 
ble and flourishing commonwealth. All laws 
are vicious, all tendencies are to be deprecated 
which increase the difficulty of diffusing through 
every rank the refined and holy influences which 
are cherished by the domestic affections. Reck- 
less speculation among capitalists, disturbing the 
steady and uniform course of employment,—and 
its sure counterpart, improvidence and debauch- 
ery among workmen—are the deadliest foes of 
the household virtues. In how small a compass 
lie all the elements of man’s truest happiness, if 
society were only conducted in a rational and 
moderate spirit, and its members of every class 
could be restrained from various indulgence and 
the pursuit of phantoms! A marriage contracted 
with thoughtiulness and cemented by pure and 
faithful love, when a fixed position is gained in 
the world, and a small fund has been already ac- 
cumulated—hard work and frugal habits at the 
commecement of domestic life, io meet in time 
the possible demands of a future family—a dwel- 
ling comfortably furnished, clean, bright, salubri- 
ous, and good books, on the shelves—a few blos- 
soming plants in the window—some well selec'- 
ed engravings on the walls—a piano, it may be, 
@ violin or a flute to accompany the family con- 
cert—home made haypy in the evening by cheer- 
ful tasks and mutual improvement, exchanged at 
times for the conversation of a friend or neighbor 
of kindred taste and congenial manners—-these 
are con:litions of existence within reach of every 
one who will seek them—resources of the purest 
happiness lost to thousands, because a wrong 
direction is given to their tastes and energies, 
and they roam abroad in pursuit of interest and 
enjoyment which they might create in rich 
abundance at home. This is no romantic, vis- 
ionary picture. It is a sober, accessible possi- 


bility, such as even now, under the piessure of 
many adverse circumstances, is realized in the 
homes of not a few working men who have learn- 
ed the art of extracting competence from narrow 





means, and maimtaining genuine respectability in 
a humb 


le station, 
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From the Horticulturist. 
A FEW WORDS ON OUR PROGRESS IN 
BUILDINGS. 
BY A. J. DUWNING. 


Within ten years past the attention of 
vreat numbers has been turned to the 
improvement and embelishment of the public 
and private edifices,—many foreign archi. 
tects have settled in the Union, numerous 
works —especially upon domestic architec- 
ture—have been issued from the press, and 
the whole community, in townand country, 
seem at the present moment to be affected 
with the building mania. The upper part 
of New York, especially, las the air of some 
city of fine houses in all styles, rising from 
the earth as if by enchantment, while in the 
surburbs of Boston rural cottages are sping- 








ing up on all sides, us if the “Genius of 
Architecture” had sown, broadcast, the 
seeds of ornee cottages, and was in a fair 
way of having a fine harvest in that quar- 
ter. 

There are many persons who are dis— 
contented with this new hot-bed growth of 
architectnral beauty, some denounce ‘ian- 
cy houses’’ as they call everything but a 
solid square block —altogether have become 
weary of *‘gothic’” (without perhaps, ever 
having seen one good specimen of the style) 
and suggest whether there be not something 
barbarous ina lancet window to a modern 
parlor; while the larger number can go on 
building vigorously in the newest style they 
can find, determined to have something, if 
not better and more substantial than their 
neighbors, at least more extraordinary and 
uncommon. 

We are in the midst of what might be 
called the exoerimental stage of architectu- 





and the feeling of independenec that belong 
to this country, our people seem determined 
to try everything. A proprietor on the low- 
er part of the Hudson is building a stone 
castle, with the towers clustered together, 
after the fashion of the old robber strong- 
holds on the Rhine. We trust he has no 
intention of levying toll onthe railroad that 
runs six trains a day uuder his frowning 
battlements, or exacting booty from the riv- 
er crafts of afl sizes forever floating by. A 
noted New Yorker has erected a villa near 
Bridgeport, which looks like the minareted 
and domed residence of the Persian Shah— 
though its orientalism is rather put out of 
countenance by the prim and puritanical 
dwellings of the plain cilizens within rifle 
shot of it. <A citizen of fortune dies, and 
leaves a large sum to erect a “large plain 
building’ for a school to educate orphan 
boys- which the builaing committee con- 
sider to mean a superb marble temble, like 
that of Jupiter Oly mpius,—a foreigner lib- 
erally bequeaths his fortune to the founda- 
tion of an institution “for the diuffsion of 
knowledze among men’’—and the regents 
erect a college in the style of a Norman 
monastery —with a relish of the dark ages 
in it, the better to contrast with its avowed 
purpose of diffusing light. 

In domestic architecture the diffiulties that 
lie in the way of achieving a pure and cor- 
rect taste, are perhaps, greater than in civil 
or ecclesiastical edifices. There are so ma- 
ny private facies and personal vanities, 
which seek to manifest themselves in the 
house of the ambitious private cilizen, and 
which are defended under the shield of that 
miserable falsehood, “there is no disputing 
about tastes,” (Ifthe proverb read‘whims,’ 
it would be gospel truth.) Hence we see 





ral taste. With the passion for novelty, 


numberless persons who set about building 








their own house without the aid ofan ar- 
chitect, who would not think of being their 
own lawyer, though one profession demands 
as much study and capacity as the other,— 
and it is noi .o this we object, for we hold 
that a man may often build his own house 
and plead his own rights to justice satisfac- 
tor:ly —hut it must be do ve in doth instances, 
in the simplest and most straight-forward 
manner. Ifhe atiempts to go into the discus- 
sion of Blackstone on the one han, or the 
mysteries ot Vitruvius and Pugin on the oth- 
er, he is sure to get speedily swamped, and 
cominit all sorts of follies and extravagances 
out of keeping with his natural character. 

The two greatest trials to the architect 
of taste, who desires to see his country and 
age making a respectable figure in this 
branch of the arts, are to be found in that 
class of travelled smatterers in virdu, who 
have picked up here and there, in the tour 
from Liverpoolto Rome, certain ill assorted 
notions of art, which they wish combined 
in one sublime whole, in the shape o! their 
own domicil,—and that larger class who 
amitiously imiate in asmail cottage, ail 
that belongs to palaces. castles and build- 
ings of princely dimensions, 

he first class is confined tono country. 
Examples are to be found everywhere, and 
we du not know of a better hit at the folly 
of these coznoscenti than in the fullowing re. 
lation of experiences by one of the cleverest 
of English architectural critics: 

“The architect is requested, perhaps by 
aman of great wea (h—nay, of established 
taste, in some points, to make a design for 
avillain a lovely situation. The futare 
proprietor carries him up stairs to his study, 
to give him what he calls his ‘ideas and ma- 
derials,’ and, in all probability befins some- 
what thus: “This, sir,is a slight note; 1 
made it on the spot; approach to Villa Reale, 
near Puzzuoli, Dancing nymphs, you per- 
ceive, —cypress, shell fountain, [think I 
should like something like this for the ap- 
proach, —classical, you perceive, sir,—ele— 
gant, graceful. Then, sir, this is a sketch 
by an American friend of mine,—Whe- 
whaw-Kantamarow,s wigwam, king of the 
-Canibal Islands, —I think he said sir. 
Log, you observe,—scalps, and boa con- 
strictor skins,—curious. 
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windows, I’m not quite decided upon; by 
what would you say to Ey yptian, With hy 
eroglyphics, sir,—storks and coffins, and 
appiopriate mouldings above,—I bronghy 
some from Fountain’s Abbey the other day, 
Look here, sir; angel’s heads putting their 
tongues out, rolled up in cabbage leaves, 
with a dragon on each side riding on a 
broomstick, and the devil looking out from 
the mouth of an alligator, sir.* Odd, [ think. 
interesting. Thenthe corners may be tur. 











ined by octagonal towers, like the ceuttre one 


in Kenilworth Castle,—with Gothie doors. 
port-cullis and all, quite perfeet ,—with cross 
slits for arrows, battlements for musketry. 
machiolations for boiling lead, and a rooin 
at the top for drying plums,—and the con- 
servatory at the b tlom, sir, with Virginia 
creepers up the towers, doors supported by 
spinxes, holding serapers in their Jore pa ws, 
and having their tails prolonged into warm 
water pipes to keep the plants safe in win- 
ter, &c.” 

We have seen buildings in England, 
where such bedlam suggestions of taste 
have net only been made, but accepted, 
either wholly or partially, by the architect, 
and where the result was beth ludicrous and 
absurd. There is less dietation to archi- 
tects in this country,on one hand, and more 
independence of any class on the other; to 
bring such examples of architectural sula- 
magundies into existence—though there are 
a few in the profession weak enough to 
prostitute their talents t> any whim or cap- 
rice of the emplover. 

But by far the gaeatest danger at the 
present moment lies in the ordinate am 
bition of the builders of ornamental caltoges. 
Not centented with the simple and te- 
fitting decoration of the modest veranda, 
the bracketted roof, the latticed window, 
and the lovely accessories of vine and fluw- 
ering shrubs, the builder of the cotlaye or- 
nee in too many cases, attempts to engra't 
upon his simple story of a habitation, ail the 
tropes and figures of architectural rhetoric 
which belong to the elaborate oratory of a 
palace or a temple. 

We have made a joint of enforcing the 
stiperior charm of simplicity —an+l the rea/- 
ness of the beauty which grows out of it, 
in our late work on Country Houses. We 


this, sir, would look neat, I ihink, for the| even went so far as togive a few exsmples 
front door,—don’t you? ‘Then the lower! of farm houses studiously made simple and 
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rural in character, though not without a 
certain beanty of expression befitting their 
Jocality, and the uses to which they were 
destined. Bat, judging from some criti- 
cisms on these farm houses in one of the 
western papers, we believe it will not be 
an easy task to convince the future proprie- 
tors of farm houses and rural cottages that 
truthful simplicity is better than borrowed 
decorations, in their country homes, Our 
critic wonders » hy farmers should not be 
allowed to live in as handsome houses (con- 
founding mere decoration with beauty) as 
any other class of our citizens, if they can 
affsra it—and claims for them the use of the 
most ornamental architecture in their farin- 
houses. We have only to answer to this, 
that the simplest expression of beauty that 
giows out of a man’s life, renks higher for 
hun than the most elaborate one- borrowed 
froin another’s life or circumstances. We 
will add, by way of illustration, that there 
is no moral or political objection, that we 
know, to a farmer’s wearing a general’s 
uniform in his fields, if he likes it better 
than a plain dress; but to our mind his cos- 
tume—undoubtedly handsomer in the right 
place —would be both ugly aud absurd be- 
hind the harrow. 

We are glad to find, however, that our 
feeling of the folly of this exaggerated pre- 
tension in cottage architecture, 1s gradually 
finding its expression in other channels of 
the public press—a sure sign that it will 
eventually take hold of public epinion,— 
The following satire on the taste of day in 
this overloaded style of “carpenter’s goth- 
ic.”” from tne pen of one of the wittiest and 
cleverest of American poets, has lately 
appe ired as part of a longer satire on anoth- 
er subject, in one of our popular maga- 
zines. But it is too good to be lost sight 
of by our readers, and we recoinmend it to 
a second perusal. 





THE RURAL COT OF MR, KNOTT. § 
BY LOWEL. 

My worthy friend A. Goxnpon Knott, 
From business snug withdrawn 

Was much contented with a jot 

Which would contain e Tudor cot 

*Twixt twelve feet square of garden plot, 
And twelve fect more of lawn. 


He bad hie business on the shelf 
To give his taste expansion, 
And since no man, retired with pelf, 





The building mania can shua, 


KneTT being middle aged himself, 
Resolved to buiid (anhappy elf?) 
A medieval mansion. 


He called an architect in council;} 

Tt want,” said he, **a—you know what, 

(You area buider, I am Knott ) 

A thing complete from chimney-pot 
Down tothe very groundsel; 

Here’s half an acre of good land: 

Just have it nicely mapped and planaed, 
And make your workman drive on; 

Medow there is,and upland too, 

And I should like a water view— 
D,you think you could contrive one? 

(Perhapsthe pump and trough would do, 

If a painted a judicious blue?) 

The woodlind I’ve attended to;’? 

(He meant three pines stuck up askew, 
Two dead on?s anda live one.) 


“A pocket full of recks’twould take 
To build a house of free-sto ie, 

But then it is not hard to make 
What now-a-days is fhe stone; 

The cunning painter ina trice, 

Your house outside pertrities, 

And people think it very gneiss, 
Without inquiring deeper; 

My mpney never shall be thrown 

Away onsuch a deal of stone, 
When stone of deal is cheaper.”’ 


And so the greenest of antiques 
Was reared for Knott to dwell in; 
The architect worked hard fer weeks, 
Inventing all his private peaks 
Upon the roof, whose crop of leaks 
Had e@atisfied Fluellen. 
Whatever anybody had 
Out of the common gvod or bad, 
KNoTT had it all worked well in, 
A don-jon keep where clothes might dry, 
A porter’, lodge that waa a sty, 
A campanile both slimand high, 
Too small to hang a bell in; 
All up and down, and here there, 
With Lord-knows-whais of round and square 
Siuck on ramdom every where; 
It was the house to make oue stare, 
All corners and all -ables; 
Like dogs let loose upon a bear, 
Ten emulous styles staboyed w th oare, 
Tue whole umong them seemved to bear, 
And all the oddities to spure, 
Were stuck upon the stables. 


KNoTT was delighted with a pile 
Approved by fashion’s leaders; 

(Only he made the buiider amile, 

By asking every littie while, 

Why that was called the Two door style, 
Which certainly had three doors?) 

Yet better for this luckk 6s man 

if he had puta downright ban 
Upon «li things in limine; 

For, though io quit affairs his plae, 
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Fre many days poor KNoTT began, 
Perforce accepting draughts that ran 

All ways—except up chimney; 

The house, though painted stone to mock, 

With nice white lines around each block, 
Some trepidation stood in, 

When tempests (with petrific shock, 

So to speak) made it really sock, 

Though nota whit less wooden; 

And painted stone, how’er welldone, 
Will not take in the prodigal sun, 
Whose beamsare never quite at one 

With our terrestrial lumber; 

So the wood shrank around the knots, 
And gaped in discoocerted spots, 
And there was lots of dots and rots, 

And crannics without number, 
Where through, as you may well presume, 
The wind like water through a flume, 

Came rushing in ecstatic, 


Leaving in allthree floors, no room 
That was nota rumatic; 
And what with points and squares and rounds, 
Grown >haky on their puises; 
The house at night was fullot pounds, [* zounds 
Thumps, bumps, creaks, scratching raps,—till— 
Cried KnovT, **this goes beyond all bounds, 
Ido not deal in tongues and sounds, 
Nor have I let my house and grounds 
To a family of Nuyeses!” 


oO 
ENGLISH TURNIPS. 

Every farmer will find it profitable to 
raise a quantity of these roots. In the**Me- 
moirs of the Board of Agriculture of the 
State of New York,” (Vol. 1, p. 26) we 
find the following remarks on the best mode 
of cultivating this valuable root: 

“There is no difficulty in raising turnips 
on new land,—butit is very desirable to 
know the best mode of raising them, at 
least a small patch every year, on old farms. 
Mr. Henry De Bois, of Rensselaer county, 
and Major E. Cady, of Columbia county 
say that they have succeeded in obtaining 
good crops several years in succession, b 
the followin, process: Turn over a turf of 
old sward the firstweek in June, Yard 
your cattle at night on this, in the propor- 
tion of six head atleast, toa quarter of an 
acre, until the 20th of July, then harrow 
lengthwise the furrows so as not to disturb 
or overturn them, and sow in the propor- 
tion of about half a pound of seed per acre. 

“If it is net convenient to yard cattle up- 
on it, harrowing in as above will do as a 
substitute. Mr. C. R. Colden applies the 
manure by strewing it in shallow furrows, 
two feet apart; then buries the manure by 
two side furrows, and harrows the ground 
level, lengthwise of the furrows. This 
method requires less manure, and he has 
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the advantage of hoeing the turnips in dril],”” 

We recollect likewise that we have read, 
in several of our New England newspapers, 
that fine turnips have been raised by plow- 
ing up old sward ground sometime in June, 
harrowing well, and sowing from the Ist 
to the 20th of July, and this without the 
application of manure. But there ean be no 
doubt that folding sheep or horned cattle 
on the land thus plowed, would very much 
enhance the crop. 

All Ainerican writers on this subject, 
whose works we have perused, advise to 
sow seed of the common English turnip, as 
late as about the middle of July. They tell 
us that late sowed turnips are much the 
best for the table, and that they are less li- 
able to be injured by insects, if sown so late, 
than when sown much earlier in the sea- 
son. 

“The true turnip soil is adeep sand or 
sandy loam. Every gardener knows the 
proper time to begin hoeing turnips. In 
general, when the plants spreadacircle of 
about four inches, they are ready for the 
first hoeing. They are commonly left about 
a foot asunder. The second hoeing three 
weeks after the first.” 

Those who desireto go extensively and 
successfully into the turnip culture, should 
raise their own seed from the finest trans- 
planted roots. An English cultivator says, 
“It is wonderful what a small quantity of 
seed suffices for an acre of ground, and in- 
deed equally so how it can be delivered 
and spread over such a breadth. A_ pit 
might be more than enough, but itis usual 
to broad-cast a quart en an acre.” 

Dr. Deane’s “New England Farmer” 
asserts that “the quantity of seed sown on 
an acre is never less than one pound, fre- 
quently a pound and a half, and by some 
two. According to the same work it is 
very necessary for the success cf the crop, 
that a heavy roller be passed over the field 
iminediately after harrowing in the seed, 
provided the groundis sufficiently dry, or 
as soon as it is ina fil condition. By this 


means the clods are broken,.and much of 
the seed that would otherwise be exposed 
to birds, &c., will be covered, and the sur- 
face rendered smooth and compact thereby, 
and consequently more retentive of misture, 
which will greatly promote the vegetation 
of the seed and growth of the plants.” 
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If « quantity of lime were sowed over | than compensate for the labor bestowed. 
the field iminediately after putting in the Loudon says, archbishop Garrie, a Scot« 
seed, it would probably preserve the crops 'tish gardener of merit, tried steeping the 
avainst insects, and preventing the turnips | 5: ed in sulphur, sowing soot, ashes, and sea- 
becoming spongy, as well as increase their | sand along the drills, all without effect, At 
size. Unleached ashes, soot, and plaster, | last he tried dusting the rows, when the 
have also been highly recommended as ma- | plants were in the seed leaf, with quick- 
nure for turnips, ‘Thomas Mellville, jr.,| lime, and found that effectual in preventing 
Esq., of Pittsburgh, Mass., in raising a| the depredations of the fly. “A bushel of 
crop which received the premium from | quicklime,” says he, “is sufficient to dust 
“the Massachusetts Agricultural Socie-| over an acre of drilled turnips, and a boy 
ty,’ in 1847, and which amounted to about. may soon be taught to lay it on almost as 
seven hundred and fifty bushels to the acre, | fast as he could walk along the drills. If 
sowed his seed in drills of twenty-eight in- the seminal leaves are powdered in the 
ches the 21st of June, on ground previous- | slightest degree, it is sufficient; but should 
ly well manured. The fuilow ing day sow-| the rain wash the lime off before the turnips 
edon the acre thirty bushels of slacked are iu the rough leaf, itinay be necessary 
lime, and fifteen bushels house ashes. ito repeat the operation, if the fly begins to 

Ellis, an old writer on husbandry, says, | make its appearance.—[Fessenden’s Com- 
“Turnips sooted about twenty-four hours. plete Farmer. 
after they are up will be entirely secured o 
from the fly.”? Some advise, and it may be | KEEP THE PKEMISES CLEAN, 
well if not too much trouble, to leach soot,| Every cultivator should keep his premi- 
and sprinkle young turnips with the liquor. | ses as clean as possible, Jor the important 
M’ Mahon, in treating of the cultivation of purpose of saving manure, and promoting 
turnips, says, “The plants should be left) health. 
from seven to twelve inches every way;this| Some discerning persons remark that in 
must be regulated according to the strength | the hot summer, while vegetation is ina 
of the land, the time of sowing, and the kind flourishing condition, it is nore healthy in 
of turnips cultivated; strong ground and the country than in the city, butthe reverse 
early sowing always producing the largest | is the case in September and October, as at 
roots.” \this season many vegetable productions 

The width of the hoe should bein pro-| have cometo maturity and are decaying, 
portion to che medium distance to be left be- | filling the air with noxious gases and odors; 
tween the plants, and this to their expected | whence arise fevers, dysentary, and other 
size. The criticaltime of the first hoeing| complaints which are more common in the 
is, when the plants, as they lie spread on! country early in the fall. We give this 
the ground, are nearly the size of the palm | view of the subject which some have pre- 
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of the hand; if however seed-weeds be nu 

merous and luxuriaut, they ought to be 
checked before the turnip plants arrive at 
that size; lest, being drawn up tall andslen- 
ner, they should acquire a weak and sickly 
habit. A second hoeing should be given 
when the leaves have grown tothe height 
of eight or nine inches, inorderto destro 

weeds, loosen the earth, and finally to reg- 
ulate the plants,—a third, if found neces- 
sary, may be given at any subsequent pe- 
riod. Here will the farmer exclaim against 
the trouble and expense or hoeing; but let 
him try one acre in this way, and leave an- 
other of the same quality to nature, as is too 
frequently done, and he will find that the 
extra produce of the hoed acre will more 


sented,and we will make few remaks on 
subjects that claim the particular a‘tention 
of-every cultivator, whether this view be 
correct or nol. 

Keep the premises, particularly around 
the dwelling, } erfectly free from every sub- 
stance that will taint the air. Every decay- 
ing vegetable or animal substance should 
be removed to a good distance, and then 
covered in earth fur the pnrpose of man- 
ure. 

The pig-pen though a respectful distance, 
should be supplied with loam to absorb all 
liquid matter, All manure inthe barn-yard 
should be cqyered with loam, sand or mnd, 
to save it from waste, and to keep the air 





pure, as, in the changes so cominon to the 
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wind, the air is livble to be wafted from 
the barn to the house. 

Cellars shonld be made as clean as pos- 
sible, particularly as they communicate so 
directly with the building above and any 
foul air produced in them is liable to pass 
into the house. All vegetables in the cel- 
lar that are tending to decay should be re- 
moved tnmediately. Itis best to ventilate 
cellars thoroughly by opening doors and 
windows, keeping the door open as little 
as possible that communicates with the 
rooms. 

Necesssaries often produce a foul atmos- 
phere around them; and asthe dwelling is 
near, the offensive air is often wafied to it, 
and even when not perceptable is often op- 
erating injuriously. Some prepare these 
conveniencies and cover with loam or oth- 
er substancies all night svil, so as to do 
away entirely with all unpleasant and un- 
wholesome effects. Whan this is not the 
case, charcoal, plaster, cliloride of lime, or 
other disaffectants should be thrown intothe 
vault to obsorb all noxious odors. 


Water from the sink should be absorbed 
in loam, &c., for minure, instead of rising 
in foul gases and being blown into the 
house. 

There are some cases of malignant and 
fatal disorders going through a family, 
while all the rest ofthe neigliborhood are 
in good health. This is often owing to 
some local cause, some foul puddle, pool or 
stagnant pond near the dwelling, or a gen- 
eral negligence as to keeping the premises 
clean. 

Decaying weeds, grass, potatoes affected 
with the rot, potato tops, pumpkin and oth- 
ervines,and various productions, are un- 
dergoing decomposition in the fall; and in 
the aggregate the amount is large, and_ fil- 
ling the air with pestilential gases, Far- 
mers may do much good to themselves and 
the community, by Lurying all such sub- 
stances, and converting them into manure. 
Make them into a compost heap, well cov- 
ered with loam to absorb the gases. 

CORN COB MEAL. 

We make the following ext@ct from a 
letter in the Germantown Telegraph. The 
subject is an important one, and we should 
be pleased to receive from any of our sub- 
scribers who have made use of corn cob 





- ee ee 
meal for feeding cattle or horses, addition- 
al injurmation couceruing its value and ef- 
fects: 

Some forty. years ago this same cob meal 
notion crept in here, | know not how; and 
every millin the neighborhood was obliged 
to gt a peculiar machine to grind corn cobs 
or lose its cusiem. In one milll recco!l- 
lect seeing a heap of corn in the ear of 500 
or 600 bushels, which the miller informed 
me he had taken as toll. I of course wu ith 
others went with the crowd, and had my 
feed prepared inthe same way. On one 
occasion | had some hard work fer my team, 
for several weeks and I noticed the horses 
declining in flesh, notwithstanding I knew 
they were well and regularly fed. An ob- 
servant neighbor also called my attention to 
the altered appearance of the horses, and 
asked me what they were fedon. I re- 
plied, corn cob meal, He advised me to 
quit it immediately. I did so, and gave 
them whole corn instead, and in less than 
two weeks the improved condition of the 
horses was very perceptible. At the same 
time I was stall f-eding several oxen od 
the same meal, and from ils very apparent 
effect on the horses, was led to examine 
how it effected the cattle. One bad con- 
sequence I thought was very striking. In 
going intothe stable in the morning, the fe- 
tor proved that were more of fermented 
than of properly digested food. To an ob- 
servant physician, going into a sick cham- 
ber, there is no better test of a deranged 
state gf the stomach and bowels than this 
circumstance. Now it must be admitied 
that any animalto thrive and do well, must 
have nutritivus food, and that which is 
easy of digestion. A part of the corn crop 
is less liable to be acted on by the gas or 
juices than than the hardest wood. It is al- 
soa well known fact that any substance in- 
troduced into the stomach, which is incapa- 
ble of digestion, disorders it. 

I would again ask any rational man, what 
effect corn bread of which one quarter at 
least was corn cobs, would have on _ his 
stomach? Itis also well known, that all 
animals of which grass and grain are their 
natural food, have weak digestive powers. 

I will now only add, that in less that five 
vears after the first introduction of these 
cob machines, not one was to be found in 





any of the mills that used them; if any one 
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is desirous of trying the experiment, I have 

no doubt they can be had at a low price, 

it time and rust have not used them up. 
peepee verte ae a 
REPLANTING, 

It is often the case that very serious in- 
jury is effected in the corn field by the ra- 
vages of the eut worm; and whenever this 
is experienced, the farmer should at once 
introduce some plau which will most readi- 
ly and profitably supply its place. As the 
soil of corn fields is generally well prepared 
and rich, there is no danger of most vege- 
tables failing when introduced into vacant 
spots. Potatoes are commonly resorted to 
for this purpose, though L think thein less 
profitable than turnips. Beans answer well, 
especially the latter varieties, and so do 
English turnips. They make a fine win- 
ter feed for sheep, and are of value if fed off 
inthe fall. Large erops of these turnips 
are often raised even in fields where the 
eorn his been seriously injured by the 
worms. Ifsown in June or July, just be- 
fore a rain, they will come on rapidly, an 
as they grow lute—long after the harvest- 
ing of the corn has been effected they gen- 
erally havetiine enough, and though they 
inay not be altogether so large as those pro- 
duced in open field, and by themselves, they 
will nevertheless be sound, of excellent 
quality and flavor. 

A late writer that he has known one 
hundred and fifty bushels of sound turnips, 
fit for marketing, raised from an acre in this 
manner, and where the hills of coro wore 
all occupied by corn plants, andthese of a 
robust size. Eighty bushel 1 think is the 
largest yield 1 ever knew under such cir- 
cumstances. Now supposing this to be 
the maximum production, and allowing the 
turnips to be worth one shilling per bush- 
el for sheep—which Lam confident is a 
moderate estimaie, we havea crop worth 
thirteen dollars and a trifle’ over, alinost 
gratis. The cost of the seed and the sow- 
ing will not exceed three shillings, if a 
proper time is selected; and as,to harvest- 
ing, the cost is indeed a mere trifle. The 
tops, if fed to your milch cows, will more 
than pay this. Equally, or nearly equally 
profitable results attend the planting of ru- 
ty bagas, cabhages, and Swedes. Every 
inch of prepared soil should produce some- 
thing of value. —[Ger:mantown Telegraph. 
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From the Amerisan Farmer. 
THOUGHTS ON tHE CULIURE OF 


WHEAT, 

We do not intend io write an essay on the 
culturo of wheal; but merely to throw out a lew 
suggestions au hints, which we bope may prove 
serviceable. Should they only lead to refleciion, 
they cannotfail of being productive of good— 
theagh their teachings may nol be immediately 
adopted—as reflections once commenced, ualolds 
lo the mind not only the means by which ends 
may be attained, but arms it with that energy, 
and that enterprise, which rarely becomes salis- 
fied until the object of ity ambition shall have 
been accomplished, 

And while we may be throwing out our own 
imperiect v.ewsupon this subject, we shall call 
to our aid those of “older aud be.ter? larmers 
than ourself; ‘hough we ma, be permitted Lsay, 
none more devoted to the cause of agricullure, 
Let us then speak first, 


Of the Soil —All soils of which wheat may be 
cultivaeed, should have tntheie composition more 
orless of clay~from 4 percent to 10 or 12 per 
cent more is no disalvantage, provided there be 
in it also, all the organe substances, in proper 
portions,as oxi/es of tron and maganese, lime, 
magn sia, po ash and soda, phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, chtorine, and animil and vegetable. 
matiers. Ot the two latter, which constitute mould 
there should be three per cent. and a trifle more, 
would be promotive of good resull¥,—hence the 
advantage derivable froin the culture of clover 
and grass, for the purpos> ef creating the raw 
miterial toform mould outof. With Duna, we 
believe that mould “is essential to the growth 
and perfection of seed; that without it, crops 
cannot be raised, that it is as essential to plants, 
as is food to animals,” and that, **so far as vour- 
ishinent is derived tro. the soil,” mould “is the 
food of plants.?? 


We have thonght much, and afterthe best re- 
flection which we have beenabie to give to the 
sibj ct, we have arrived at the conclusion, that 
One great cause of the infertility of our lands, 
arises trom the want of orgauic matter—mould— 
in the soil, that being essential alike asa source 
of food to plants, as tounrpart to the eaith the 
»hysical capacity to absorb and retain the riches 
of the air, and to infuse into it that positive elec- 
tric power which conduces to decomposi'io. of 
bodies competent to furnish nutriment to the 
Without organic matter be in 
it, the soil must remais inert, and is tl erefore, 
ill adapted for cullivation, 


grewing crops. . 


If we be correct in 
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our opinion, the remedy, in part,is of easy ac- 
compli-hment—green crops must be sowed and 


plowed in by those who have not the iaw ina- 
terial on their estates, such as peat, marsh and 


river mud, Wood’s-mould, leaves, and kindred 
substances, and these must be warmed intothe 
incipient state of decay, by the application of al- 
kali:e or animal matters, before they are applied. 
To limeor to mar}, land in an exhausted state 
without attending to placing organic matter in 
in the soil, can never leai to any high state of 
improvement; both operations must be permitted 
to zo on simultaneously to ensure good and effec- 
tive resuits. 

Among the mineral clements in wheat soil, 
none is more indespensible than lime. In En- 
rope, it has been demonstrated, that soils which 
are rich in everything else, and which bore other 
crops in luxuriance, refused to grow wheat; but 
that, after applications of lime they grew in per- 
fection. Pot sh is also indespensible, being a 
constituent element of the grain, and necessary 
to form,in combination with sand, the Salicate 
of potash, that substance, which constitutes the 
outer-coating of the stalks of all the grasa fami- 
ly, from corn to the most diminutive kind— 
and which enables the wheat plant to stand er- 
ect, and support i's head of grain; nor is chlorine 
iwuch less important in thisrespect, as it serves to 
temper and give elasticity to the stalk, and thus 
qualifies it the better to withstand all external 
pres-ure. Phospheric acid, is also highly im- 
portant aswellfor the grain as straw; but all 
these substances, besides most of the others need- 
ed may be furnished after the land has been limed 
or marled, in a few bushels of ashes, say 20 to 
the acre, or even less, 2 bushels of bones dissol- 
ved in sulphuric acid, 2 bushels of refuse salt of 
the packers, and } bushels of plaster. 


Clay soils.—If thesoil should should be what 
inay be termed, a heavy clay, it should never be 








plowed when wet; for so sure as it be plowed in 

that condition, so sure will it not be susceptable 

in being putin astate fit for the grewth of the 

wheat crop, no matter how much labor may he | 
bestowed in rolling, and harrowing. In despite | 
of the best exertions, it will remain in hardened 
clods, impermeable alike to the roots of the plants 

and to atmospheric influence. 


Sandy lanes are by no means favorable to the 
growth of wheat; but even such lands, may be: 
madeto grow remuneratingcrops, where they 
have a heavy growth of clover, or grass upon 
them. We haveseen goodcrops grown on such 


lands, where clover-leys, and grass -swards, bad 
been plowec in. But where a farmer has clay, 
clayey-loum o1 calcareous clay fields, he had bet. 
ter pass by his sandy flelds, and rely upon the 
tormer for his wheat crop. 

Amendment of sands and clays.—By applying 
900 bushels of clay, per acre, to sandy |.ud, the 
physical detect in its construction may be cured; 
provided pains be taken to intermix the sand and 
clay intimately together, by plowing, cross plow- 
ing, and repeated harrowings. So may the phis- 
ical defect of very stiffelays be remedied by com- 
posts formed of peat, other vegetable matters, 
and lime or marl,—or by growing a few crops ot 
peas, beans, or buckwheat, and plowing them 
in, andthen top-dressing with lime, marl, or 
ashes. ‘The application of lime, or marl, is to 
be understood, as being only necessary, where 
these minerals may be absent from, or on'y pres- 
ent in the soils to be operated upon, in small 
quantities. 

Dr ainiag. —Wet soiis should be drained, as no 
soil which retains in its body a superabundance 
ot water can be very productive, or bear crops 
of superior quality, no matier of what its con- 
stituent element may be comprised. The fol- 
lowing practical elects of draining, is summari- 
ly given by professor Rodgers$ 

“1. Itearries off all stagnant water, and gives 
a ready escape to the excess of what falls in 
rain. 

2. It prevents the ascent of water from be- 
low, either by capiliary action, or springs. 

3. It allows the water ofrains to penetrate, 
and find a ready passoge /rom the soil instead of 
washing the surface. 

4. The wecent of water through the soil fol- 
lowed by fresh air, which occupies the space just 
Jeit by the water. 

5. The soil after thorough draining becomes 
looser, more friable and easily broken; this is es- 
pecially true of stuborn clays, which in practice 
becomes altogether another soil, 

6. By freeing the soil from excess of water, 
it becomes warmer, and thereby advances the 
crop to an earlier harvest: thus it is equivalent to 
a change of climate. 

7. When the autumn is wet, draining carries 
off the superabundance of water ana prepares the 


‘land for sowing tall crops, which would other- 


wise be retarded, or altogether prevented. 

8. In its consequences itis equivalent to ac- 
tual deepening of the soil. 

9. In wet soils, bones, wood ashes, rape- 
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dust, nitrate of soda, and all other artificial man- 
ures are thrown away. 

10. He who drains confers a benefit 
[himseif, family] and neighbors. 

11. 
conduces greatly to the heal'h and moral happi 
ness of the whole population.” And we will adi 
from prof. Gray:— 

That ‘on excess of moisture prevents the pro- 
cess of decay, or the decomposition of the or 
ganic matters in thesoil, and thus cuts off a regu- 
lar supply of food.” 


upoh 


It produces a more salubrious climate, and 


The*‘lands that have an excess of water o!ten 
become dry and compact in seasons of drought. 
The roots are thus not only prevented trom pen- 
etrating the soil and from extending themselves 
freely in all directions, but the influence of the 
air,an! of thedew, which are so important is 
dry weather, arealmost wholly excluded from 
them. Hence such soils, especially if they are 
stiffclays, suffer as muci trom dronght as from 
excessive moisture.” 

That “when the roots of plants extend in wet 
soil, the food is too much diluted, oris not pre- 
pare.l in sufficient quantities to ensurea_ bealth- 
ful and vigorous growth, Leaves and ill-formed 
shoots will sometimes be abundant, instead ot 
flowers and fruit:” : 

That ‘experience shows that however well a 
soil may be consti‘uted in i's mineral ingredi- 
ents, and however rich it may bein humus or ge- 
in [mould] and salts, no cultivated crop will 
flouri-h well unless the serface of the suil, and 
the soil itself, ix made dry during the growth o 
the crop, and when required to be worked by the 
plow or the hoe.”? 

Plowing.— uch os the success of a crop de- 
pends upon the manner in which | nd may be 
plowed and puiverized. If the soil be plowed 
deep, and the roller and the harrow be plied un- 
tila fine tilih be obtained, and there be nourish- 
ment in the land, the plants will find i's for in 
proportion to the divisiou of the soil into minute 
particles, so wil! the facilities of the plants to 
extend their roots in search of food sand that they 
avail theinselves of such facilities, no one, who 
may have studied their habitudes, will fora mo- 
ment deubt. 

As we said last year we say this:—Land inten- 
ded for wheat should be plowed at least 8 inches 
deep, and i! it be sound land, not surcharged wit 
water, that it would be benefitted by being snb 
soiled some 6 or 8 inches more. That land thu 


prepared would yield ia a greatly increasec ratio, 
we donot entertain the slightest doubt. 


itis 





pe:lectly consonant wilh common sense and rea- 
gon that at should doso. By deepening the soil 

the area of the pasture of the plants is increased, 
and you increase also the faeililies for the admis- 
Sion of atinosphere inte the soil, and thereby pro- 
note its meliorating influence, both upon the 
soil, and upon the plants;and asa consequence 
‘The effect of the oxygen of 
the air upon soils,cannot be too highly appre- 


upon the produce, 


ciatad, as it is one of the great agents, by which 
decomposition is produced in those substances, 
in the earth, which contributo to the nouttsh- 
nent of plant-; nor are the nitrogen and carbon- 
ic acid, Which form the other constituents of the 
atmosphere, lees important;nor their adwission 
info the earth less necessary; for though we do 
not subscribe tothe doctrine,that all the ammo. 
nia and carbonic acid comes trom the air, we be- 
lieve thata very large share of them do, and hence 
thatit is necessary, in the preparation of our 
land, that we should make provision tor (heir in- 
Fine tilth then and deep 
plowing, are the conditions necessary to affect 
this object. But there is ano'her benefit to re- 
sult;—by having good deep, well pulverized <ur- 
face soil, the cropsuffers less in times of heavy 


troduction therin, 


rains,!rom excess of water, and less trom want 
of moisture, in times of drought. By having an 
enlarged body of soil to seturate, the rain which 
falls hos a more capacious receptacle, and of 
course there is a greater difference of the water, 
which, comparatively protects the roots of the 
plants from the bad effects of super-saturation,— 
while in time of drought, the supply of moisture 
by capiliary attraction, is much increased, the 
reservoir, whence the supply is derived being lar- 
ger. 

As we are (desirous of introducing the opinions 
of several eininent wheat-growers upon this head 
of our subject, we shall cortent ourselves with 
what we have said, and present the views of the 
gentlemen alluded to,in the hope they inay meet 
vith the fivorable considerations of our readers. 
METHODOF GROWING WHEAT--BENE- 

FIT OF DEEP PLOWING. 


We make the following extracts from a come 
munication of Mr. Linus Cone, which appeared 
in the Michigan Farmer. In introducing it to 
the notice of our readers we will simply observe 
that Mr. Cone has the reputation of being one of 
the 1 ost sucessful wheat growers in the State 
of Michigan, sneceeding often in raising a large 
crop, “hen his neighbors fail. His average prose 


duet for 17 years, would vary but litle from 30 
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bushels per acre. Hethus describes his manage- 
men! of one ot his fields: 


“One other field, containing 11 acres and 140 
rods of ground, designated on my farm map No. 
I, tas been cleared, a part of it 25, and a part 21 
years, and been cropped ater the old shallow, 
skinning system until nine years ago. Corn and 
peas had been grown upon it the previous year. 
It conteiny agreat variety of soils—clay, clayey 
loam, sundy loam, and about two acres,a d ep 
vegetable mould, resting on a sub-soil of stiff, 
clavey joum. This part was wet, swampy lena, 
reclaimed by under drains. I h d become tior- 
oughly corvineed, by repeated experiments on 
other fields, of the benefit of deep and thorough 
cultivation, and wow conelud od to try it on this, 
About 40 lo ds of coarse barn-yard manure, 2 or 
3 loads trom the hog pen, and a load of leached 
This is 
all the manure the field ever received, except clo- 


ashes were put on the poorest places. 


ver and plaster. The manner of plowing I will 
describe; itis the way that I generally plow tor 


wheat, excep! that Tuow plow but once tor a} 


crop. The ground was very dry aud hard, the 
plow a largeone, Mason’s No. 5, the team 3 yoke 
o! good oxen and a pair ol heavy horses forward, 
The piow was so constructed as to run down to 
the beain, and when it would not run there of it- 
self, a man s'oo! on the beam to keep it there. 


Ali the ground that escaped the plow, aroun.t 


stutnps and stones, was afterwards dug up with a | 


shovel. It was harrowed and plowed shallow 


twice ailerwerd the saine way of the (urrow. 


After the wheat was sown, deep furrows were 
plowed in every ‘ead furrow and clesred ont to 
thedepth of 16inches, These drains were3 rods 
opart. 
amined and cleared out, so as to letthe water run 


After the first rain, these drains were ex- 


off. Now forall tuslabor, Lreceived 516 bushels 
of good wheat”? 


Mr. Cone deserves great credit for the thorough - 
ness with which he prepares his lant—credit for 
his courage, in not being frightened by that great 
bug-hear of many farmers, called the ‘‘poison 
hardpan,” or subsoil and we are ; leased to find, 
that his courage was rewarded by so abundant— 
so generous a product—the average of his field 
being upwards of 42 bushels and 7 ibs. per acre. 


There are richness in the swhssil which can be 
found by any one who will seek for them. 

We extract the following from the Transactions 
of the N. Y. State Agr. Society, being part of 
the Legislative Agricultural discussions: 

Hon. Mr. Lawrence of Yates, stated that “the 


plowing 





farmers of Yates improved their band by deep 
The farm which he oecupied hed been 
rented for many years previously to its coming 
into hie possession, and had been plowed about 
4 inches deep, and produced 12 to 15 bushels of 
wheat per acre. He at once plowed it 6 or 7 
inches deep and raised the first season 30 bushels 
of wheat tothe acre. ‘tt was the general im- 
pression in his county, that deep tillage was the 
bes! for all crops. 

“Lt. Gov, Patterson said his experience was in 
favor of deep plowing. The wheat lands in the 
Genesee valley, when new, produced about 15 
bushels of wheat per acre. They were plowed 
shallow; the farmers generally, had not then suf- 
Now they 


p'ow much deeper than formerly, and obtain from 


ficient strength of team !o plow deep. 
25 to 30 bushels per acre. In Livingston county, 
35 bushels were obtained on sume farins. Some 
Deep tillage 


' , . 
has many advantiges; an important one ts, that 


farmers now plow 10 inches deep. 


it enables crops to stand drought.” 

With respect to d ep pl WINZ, we deem it fair 
to observe, that although we have buat little dread 
| of the eff cts to be produced by turning up any 
reasonable portion of subsoil, yet we believe, 
i that pradence would dictate that caution should 
| be observed in deepening dark colored elsys. In 
| such soila, the oxide of iron,in a low state of ox- 

idation, frequently abounds, in quantities which 
might, for a time, prove prejudice al to vegetation. 
| In such lands, it woul! be best not to increase 
the depth at any one time more than two inclhies; 
and that they shoul! be treated to a top dressing 
of, say 5 bushels of lime to the acre. It would 
be well too. to plow such Jands early, and har- 
row them in at intervals, so as 'o give thein the 
benefit of the decomposing elfects of the lime, 
the atmosphere, and the r:ins, before serding 
them downto wheat. If circumstances permit- 
ted, previons exposure to winter frosts would be 
desirable; though where the increa-e of depth is 
not more than two inches ; we do not look upon 
winter exposure as an Indispensable pre-requisite 
to snecess, 

If the field to be seeded to wheat, be a clover- 
ley, orgrass-sward, difficulty may be appretiend- 
ed from cat and Wire worms, therefore we would 
top-dress with a mixture of 3 bushels of freshly 
sluked lime, and 2 bushels of ait to the acre, 
some weeks before seeding. If packers’ salt 
can be obtained, the dressing would be a cheap 
one 3 but aseach would act as manure, besides 
contributing to the death of the worins, the price 
o! the salt should not be considered n object. 

The seecing of wheat to standing corn, we 
have always looked upon as a slovenly and 
wasteful practice, at best; but when necessity 
compel: the meastre, the seed should be edther 
plowed or cultivated in say from two to three 
inches deep. 
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THE ORCHARD. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS AND OB+ERVATIONS 


ON POMOLOGY, 


AND KINDRED sUBJECT*, IN ILLINOIS AND THE 
West. 
BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT, 
Of the Grove, Northfield, Cook county, Iilinois, 1850. 
Tothe President aud Members of the 
American Pomologica] Congress: 
GenTLeMen:—As little be tertban as: If-con- 


nutes ‘On i? ”? ay ; | : in. Vs 
stituted “committee of one,’ I have nei herthe! ang apple tree, and pile his plate. and fil) bis cup 


leisnie, subtects before me, or critical knowledge 
of fruits, suffictemt to enable me to produce a cred- 
it ble, or even ancther popular report on the Po- 
mology o!f Ilinois. 

Bat, gentlemen, there are subjects intimately 
connected with our particular branch of rural art 
and rural science, which T have long and deeply 
pondered, and that IT deem worthy of ourconsid- 
eration, and which may not prove entirely unin- 


nection. 


[I am bound by promise, and by gratitude for 


the favor shown a previous paper, to attempt | 


something towards filling the pages of the first 
volume of our “Transactions.” Yet, were it not 
for the ex imple, the self-educa'ed son of a poor 
farrner might be pardoned for refusing to obtrude 
his chance thoughts upon men of talent and ed- 
ucation But Iam proud of my class, and deem 
it te duty of every son of the plow, and the 
budding knife, who can write, to do his best, 
to arose and enlighten his brethren, whose des- 
tiny and whose blessing is, that in the swe:t of 
their brow, they shall eat bread. an! to whom the 
earth shal! yield her truits,as the rewards o! care 
and toil 


length of days, home coinfor's and pleasure, and 


alone, and health, and strength, and 


cheap Inxuries shall come with industry and 
economy, but which will come sooner, ani last 
longer, if a little specific knowledge be added 
thereto. 

I would fain aid better men, in spreading this 
kuowledge, broadcast over the land. But, in 





truth, though willing enough, I have taken few | 


notes, have few works for reference, and have 
never a soli‘ary hour for abstracted thought; and 
though I write much, errors are unavoidable, and 
“good letters” or literary merit, cannot be ex- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


—— —$—— 


— 
lar*fout of the record,” or in the least ove step 
the bounds of that broad field, in which we are 


call loborers; and from which the farmer draws 


the rough food and clothing of the million; while 
we but gratify the refined taste of the few, though 
we hope to ald in spreading a healthful and de- 
licirous “Si: sert”’ for all, and if we canuol cause 
the peasant to “dine like a prince,” we will help 
him to dine as well; while we try to seat every 
farmer, (and every rood 
of groun 1) “under the shade of his own vine”? 


mechanic, with a 


inore healthfully, and as abundantly, and with 
such fruits, and their “pure juice” as few princes 
can command. 

I will, therefore, with your permission, offer 
in the first place, a few words on grape culture in 
INinois, and the ellects of Wine growing @ our 
national habits of intemperance. 


And if we can, in reality, unite pleasure with 
! 


| profit,and measurably gratify appetite, wile at 
teresting, or allogether inappropriate in this con- | 


the same time, we work a grat linprovement in 
the general health, and bring certain sid to the 
cause of NaTienaL Temperance Rerorm, by 
substituting wine for whiskey os a beverage, we 
shall accomplish a great thing, though, | freely 
admit that it were better still, could we abo ish 
both, instead of subs iluting a lesser for the 
greater evil. 

“Sweet is the vintage, when the show'ring grapes 

In Bacchanal profusion, ree] to earth, 


Purple and gushing’?’— 
and choice fruits, and pure wines are food end 
ined:cines, and permi'ted luxuries that few will 
be apt to question or decline. 

I have lately madea rapid though extensive re- 
connoisance of the valley of the Upper Iinois, 
its sources and tribu'aries, and I was really 
astonished aithe great ondevilent ¢ spabilties of 
this extensive region for the profitable cultivation 
of the grape, and the probable suecess in wine 
growing, which will follow the 


duction of the vine. 


general intro- 

Take the Kankakee ard our cana! from about 
Joliet, and you will find many “bluffs” or steep 
river banks, where the lime rock underlies the 
whole country, and shows itsef along the 
streams. The soil is here deep, fertile, dry and 
friable, the seamy rock immediately below the 
suriace, ac'ing a3 a most perfect drain, and the 


pecied, and unless you indulge me in a little) southern and southeastern aspect afforded by the 
reasonable latitude, in the choice of subjects, 1| right bank, are the most glorious exposures for 
fear this paper will prove anything but insiruct-| the vine Lever saw. 

pat I J 5 


ive or inter: sting. 


And, then our climate is, on the whole, very 
I promise you, however, that I wil! not travel | propitious when you get beyond the influence of 
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“our cold lake winds” of spring and early sum- 
mer. The grape cannot abide either “wet feet” 
or too much rain, and fortunately our summers 
are generally dry, and our autumns almost al- 
ways so, and quite hot and protracted withal. In 
fact, the autumn is ever our most delight/ul 
season, and at the north, at least, our enjoyment 





| 
| 


of it, is little maired by sickness, or a great 

pressure of farm work; we shall, therefore, have| 
plenty of time, and a good season for our vin- | 
tage, and if we make a good wine, we shall find | 


‘ 
a good home market, and good piices, for all the 


Stete can produce. 
But for afew facts. At Lockport,I have seen 
the grape doing well with a bad exposure. At 
Ottawa, I saw it ¢coing admirably on a southern 
sloop; Mr. H. L. Brush, of Ottawa, has quite a 
Isabella 


His vines vere in 


vineyard of (2 acres) Catawba and 
grapes mostly three years old. 
July, literally loaded with rich clusters of the 
His vines are simply train- 
ed to low stakes, and moderately cultivated, with 


most perfect fruits. 


no “summer prunning,” so far as I observed. 


I may here remark, that Mr. Brush is also pay- 
ing great altention to the strawberry, and the 


sweet potato, the alluvion at the base of these, . 1 
“SS FAY any ‘cutmn- 
oa this| 5 @!ways considered, before any other circuin 


blutts, being admirable for both crops. 
latter busihess, Mr, Brush has one worthy com- | 
petitor near by, Mr. Jabob smith, of Lockport, | 
who has, for some time supplied Chicago with | 
good sweet potatoes, and divided the strawberry | 
market with our Dr. Egan. 

South of Ottawa, thotgh the vine appears to 
grow a little better, and if anything, to bear more 
profusely, [am inclined to think the grapes are 
more subject to the great enemy, mildew, and | 
certainly are, tothe expedmic pest, the rose-bug. 


Were it not for the rot and the rose-bug, wine 
growing in central and southern Ilinois would | 
not be in the leas! problematical; and the bug may 
be shaken from the vines, and destroyed; and 
proper cultivation, and cultivation @f the proper 
time, may prevent the rot, which I think is very 
inuch like gout, dyspepsia, &c,.,—a disease of re- 
pletion and improper (medical?) horticultural 





interference, 


Forexample: I saw in and about Springfield, 


and in othe: places, much rot, wherethe vine had 
received high culture, and more, where the leaves 
had been stripped off to let in the sun, tothe un- 
ripe fruit, while those in the poorest soils, and 
most neglected, appeared more free from disease, 
ani certair ly sufficiently productive. 


———> 
grapes for making wine, will mark an era in our 
health and habits, I cannot doubt. ‘Ihat we are 
not a healthy people at the present time, all must 
admit; and that intemperance is almost a national 
vice—and certainly a national evil—no one will 
deny. 

Reliable statistics, and incifental history show 
that there ts less intemperance, and less employ- 
ment tor physicians in wine growing countries 
than in those where distilted spirits are fieely 
used. 

Here the poor man drinks whiskey because it 


is cheap, and readily obtained, and is often thrust 


/upen him, in places remote fiom marke's, in ex- 
change for corn—and upon the whole, it must 
‘be conceded, that whiskey is not as rapid and 
obviously pernicious in its effects, as rum and 
| brandy; few parsons really liking it welt enough 
to imbibe it in sufficient quantities to cause dis- 
euse and death, ina manner so plain, asto alsrin 
whiskey drinkers; though a large amount of 
misery, and a startling per centage of the annual 
deaths, the physician traces, directly or indi- 
rectly to whiskey. And yet men will have some- 
intoxicate, and the first cost of the article used, 


stance altending its use; but as the people become 
better educated. they will judge more correctly, 
and see the evils of intemperance in other phases 
besides the immediate diain on the pocket, and 
the temporary insanity of drunkenness. 

I hold that Physiology should be taught in our 
common schools, as well as sufficient chemisiry, 
to show our children the constituents and nature 
of animals and plants, as well as the food ‘hat 
nourishes them—mankind will then see that al- 
cohol contains no necessary nutriment, and that 
its action on the human system is always per- 
nicious and often fatal. 

If pure native wines were made as plentiful 
and cheap as in the wine districts of France, I 
have little doubt that the use of rum and whiskey 
would soon become unfashionable; and | feel as- 
sured that the consequent use of wine as a sub- 
stitute, would immediately, in many instances, 
add 20-100 per cent. to the average longevity of 
our laboring population; and a larger figure in 
those lamentable cases where men who know 
better—the educated and talented—-fall betoie 
the temptation. 

I venture this statement after much thought 
and painful investigation. Most of my conelu- 





That the extensive cultivation of our native 


sions ere drawn from personal observations and 
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experience, and my views are warranted by his- 
tory and the sciences. It is well known, that 
pure wines do not intoxicate, unless taken in en- 
normous quantities, compared with spirits, and 
even then, their effects are much less pernicious, 
than would be half the corresponding proportion 
of brandy. 

‘Claret, for example, contains about seven per 
cent. of alcohol, so that ina pint of it, there is 
really bat little more than the fourth of a gill of 
spirits, and that so modified by its chemical com- 
binations with the juices of the grape, that it 
has not the “heady” ef in'oxicating properties 
of alcohol, but merely exhilerates, and tempo- 
rarily braces and invigorates the whole system, 
much after the maaner, though more permanently 
than the “laughing gas.” 

But do not misunderstand me. I much doubt 
if this, or any other stimulant ever adds aught to 
the sum total, of either physical or mental ener- 
gy, or usefulness, though it may add much to both, 
under certain circumstonces of depression, for a 
short given perio’; and the moderate use of pure 
wines, similar to claret. may not be attended with 
any serious consequences. 


I do pot claim that wine is necessary, or even 
often useful. except fora substi'ute for more per- 
nicious beverages, and questionable medicine in 
general use. We st ould most unquestionably, 
as a general rule, be healthier, happier, longer- 
lived and more intellectual, were we to abanden 
the habitual use of all stimulants and narcotics— 
tea, coffee, beer, tobacco, alcohol and opium; and 
even spices, perhaps. 

So it were better for ail to be temperate in eat 
ing—comfortable, instead of fashionable in dress 
—constant in exercise and cleanliness of person 
—natural in habits, and cheerful in disposition, 
as well as vir'uous charitable learned and wise. 
But as practical men, we must take the world as 
it is; take a common sense view of things—and 
in our efforts for improvement and reform, attempt 
that only, which is clearly practicable, and not 
waste our labor, and expend our feelings of be- 
nevolence on abstractions or theories, however 
beautiful or possible, whose ends we canno! 
reasonably hope to attain in practice. And this 
great ‘illusion of the nineteenth centnry, is, I 
much fear, beyond the power of our “ex parte” 
reasoning and benevolent persuasion. 

I therefore, recommend arguments as palpable 
as the evil we combat; and as bitter pills are 
coated with sugar, I advise delicions and accept- 
able persuasion, instead of sweeping denuncia 





~ — 
tion, which seliom make true converts toa good 
cause. 

{ advocate TEMPERANCE and the vinr, and do 
not condemn tea and coffee, or even tobacco in 
all cases; but tolerate these lesser evils which we 
cannot prohibit, for the sake o the greater good, 
which we are sure toattain, by permitting these, 
and a return to a primitive beverage—“tie pure 


juice of the grape?—though I acknowledge tat 


the good would be perfect, could we return to pure 
water instead. e 

Tue Crimate oF Itrrnors, &c. — That our 
climate is,as 1 have before stated, one of the most 
variable and uncertain of any in the world, we 
have had abundant evidence the past and present 
season. There is but one good feature upon 
which we can count with any kind of certainty 
in summer, and another in autumn. There is al- 
most always a breeze in the prairies in summer, 
an frost is long delayed, and our “Indian sum- 
mer”? lingers with us in the fall, as if to compen- 
sate for the roughness of spring and the extremes 
of winter. 

The winter of 1849-50 was as cold as any pre- 
vious one within my Knowledge, 
Chicago, a sel{-registering instruinent—not in a 
current of air—marked 17 deg. below zero, at 
Christmas. 


In the cily of 


Fioin a little north and west of this 


| point, [have 3 deg. lower, and a!-o 98 deg. above 


inthe shade. And as in 1848-°49, 1 have rather 
questionable authority for the extremes of 30 
deg. below zero, and 102 deg above in the shade. 
While across the lake, near St. Joseph, Mich., 
the mercury did not sink to zero. 
fifty miles east of Chicago. 
This great difference in temperature is, of 
course, due tothe ever-open water of Lake Mich- 
igan, which intervenes—though air, when confined, 


This is about 


is a non-conductor of heat, when its particles are 
in motion, and passing over water perhaps 60 
deg. warmer than ifs streain—this remaikobie 
increase of temperature can readily take place, 
though but an approxim:tion to the equilibrium 
which would have been established between 
good conductors; of course, the extent of the 
difference will depend mainly upon the rapidity 
of the passage of the lizhter and cooler medium 
over the Warmer and denser one—theactuel rela- 
tive difference having Irss to do in the propor- 
tionate result than the time and the quantity o: 
particles in contact. Had the air of our Chicago 
Christmas passed over the lake, as rapidly as at 
some times, "tis more than probable that Mr. 
Hoy! would have had a lower figure \o register. 
Our coldest weather, in this county, was from 
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about a week beiore, lo near a week after the 1-1 
of January. Some give Christmas as the colvest 
day, others different days up to the 4th of Janu- 
ary. 
“ebbs and floods” like the ocean, and the slight- 


The air has its currents and eddies, its 


est cause, and @ brief distance may makea great 
diff rence in the markings of the thermometer. 

W hat the termination o! the autum) o! 1850 is 
to be, uo man can tell; but tue commencement of 
it has been disagreeable and disastrous in the ex- 
treme—the very counter;art of our spring and 
early summer, which were the dryest ever 
known, 

About the 28th of August (though we had an 





introductory tornado and hail st'orin before) there 
commenced a series of storms, which have wasted 
this whole region, and filled the low lands and; 
prairie “saggs” and “sloughs”? more overflowing - 
ly than our heaviest Winter and spring fresh: ts. 

Potatoes, that had apparently escaped the usual 
disease, are now, September 20'h, neaily all rot- 
ten, or rotting in the ground; and the rot is, I 
shoud say, ue (o the rains, acting of course on 
the debilitated and predisposed constitution ol 
the tuber. 

Unstacked and temporarily secured oats and 
wheat have been spoiled or wasted, and much 
of the mown, and move of the unmown prairie 
grasses—upon which we inainly depend lor win- 
tering stock—are, or have been, nuder water and 
worthless; a melancholy illustration of the old 
saying, ‘one extreme tvilows another.” 

H. L. Brush, of Ottawa, writes that on the 4th 
of January, the mercury fell to 11 deg. below 
zero; oni he gives that as his lowest ark. I 
so, the coll current must bave passed around his 
place; as from but little north of there I have 
much lower figures. 

[ saw on!y an occasional specimen of fruit on 
peach trees, even 15 miles south of O tawa, and 
if I re:nember, none there. I therefore conclude 
that Mr. B. did not observe the coldest morning, 
which was before the 4th of January, because I 
consider the death of the peach bad, on well ma- 
tured wood, not prematurely started, a certain 
evidence thit the cold has deen equal to about 15 
deg. below Zero. 

The last one of our dryest, and most delicious 
of our usually delightful autumns. ‘The wood of 
trees and shrubs was most thoroughly ripened, 
and was not excited to an untimely action at any 
tine. The proof of this is to: nd in the facet that 
not a twig of wood was killed on peach or necta- 
rine, though the flower buds on these were ali 





——— 
dead here, and even the plom aud cheiry de. 
veloped but few flowers, except on some of the 
hardiest seedlings. 

There were buds enough formed; on the branch 
uf'a peoch, accidentally buried in December, and 
distnterred im April, there was a mass of flowers 
and some fruit. The same last year on b anches 
buried in snow, and also on some trees screened 
from the morning sun and froin cold winds, there 
were a very few specimens of fruit on exposed 
branches, 

Unr coldest winter winds are from the west, 
In this dire-tion there is no open water in win- 
ter—no elevation of nole—or timber of sufficient 
density or extent, to interrupt or modify the 


stream ot cold 


air that rushes down from 


the 
Rocky Mountains and traverses athousand miles 
of bleak and naked prairie, which radia‘es or ex- 
changes no heat with the current, ever growing 
denser and gathering more force, un'il it comes 
upon us in this angle er bay of the grand prairie, 
but! end foremost,” and as co'd as though it had 
blown out of Siberia, or over icebergs, in-tead ot 
the back bone, or the seimi-deserts of teu perate 
North Ameriea. 

Altitude and aspects are not sufficiently con- 
-idered inthis cold excitable climate. The great- 
er specific gravity of cold air tends te keep it in 
the valieys, on still nights, dwing all Seasons; 
though a current of air may draw through a val- 
ley and prevent frost in summer or spring. when 
its icy finvers are busy on the heights, aid radia- 
tion may be interrupted locally, and save alow 
spot that ought pot to escape according to the 
above rule. 


So also slight irregularities in the general sur- 
face of the country, and especially the oecasional 
groves of timber, crowning the highest elevations, 
do unqnestionably sometimes turn the cold s'ream 
aside, and thus make a difference of several de- 
grees in the satne vicinity. 


But, afier all, the general rnle holds good, and 


) you will find killing frost ten times in the lowest 


to once in the highest situations. Peaches much 
olte er fail in the low lands than on the bizh 
swells in this region. 

And here again aspect does as much as a pre- 
ventive to loss from cold. The frost does not 
cause death in all cases, though it dues in many, 
and predisposes to death in the others, where the 
thauing, when rapid, is alone to blame. Rapid 
transitions, rather then extremes produce the 
inisc bief, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
eee 
Vitis CHINA BOYS. 

Qiitea large number of the Celestials have 
arrived among us of late, enticed hither by the 
goden romance which has filled the worl, 


‘Searcely a ship arrives here ‘hat does not bring 


at) increase to this worthy integer of our popu- 
lation. And we hear by China papers and pri- 


vate advices from thatempire, that the teeling ti) 
spreading allthrongh the seaboard, and ava con- | 


sequence neirly all the vessels hat are up tor 
this country are so forthe prospect of passengers, 
A few Ciinaman have returned, taking hime with 


them some thousands of dollars in Callifornia | 


gold, and have thus given an impetus to the leel- 

ing of emigration from their father land, which ts 

not likely to abate for some years to come. 
Throngh their Chief tere, and their Agent, 


Mr. Woodward, they have got possession of a | 


large tract of lond on the Moquelume, which 
they have commenced cultivating, and are fast 
settling it. They are among the most industri- 
ous, quict, patient people among us. Perhaps the 
citizensof no nation except the Germans are 


more quiet and valuable. They seem to live un- | 


der our lawsas if born and bred under éhem, and 
already have commenced on expression of their 
preference by «pplying lorci izenship, by filling 
their in‘entions inour courts. What will be the 
exteut ( the novements now going on in’ Chi- 
niand here is not easily foreseen. We shall un- 
doubtedly have a very large addition to our pop 
ulation, and it may not be many years beiore 
the Halls of Cougress are graced by the presence 
of along queued Mandarin sitting, and voting, 
and speaking beside a Don from Santa Fe, and 
Kenaker trom Hawaii, 

While writing the above, a letter froma Chi- 
nese in China,to a China Boy in this country, 
has been shown us by Mr. Gregory, and it will 
be torwarded by his Ex .ress to the Indian Gu eh 
where its Celestiial recipient isdigging goid and 
will feel himself happy by the news from home. 
Many letters pass to and tro between China and 
California, and at each departure of ships for the 
Celestrial Empire, i's children here send off to 
their friends beyond the Pacific great numbers 
of Caliiornia papers. It nay be seen how inter- 
course is increising and knowledge extending. 
The day of fencing the world and information out 


~ae — 
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| phiios ‘py withthe wisdom of Washington and 
(the utula y of Frankiin, 


| Gradually their wooden shoes give waytothe 


to the manufactures of Lyon, and kindle a fire 
quene 
eventually passes away Lefore the tonsorial seis- 


Bh ° . 
1 ter harbecueing a rat dinners The jong 
sors, and stuifs a saddie or is woven intoa lariat. 


| 
|The yard wide nankeen untmentionables are 
| 


ound unsuited to our windy climate and neat- 
| fashions, and are succeeded by a much better 
fit. Hats ond other American garments succeed 
jand soonthbe chief destinection consists in the 
copper color, the narrow angular eyes, the pecnu- 
liar gibberish. and beardiess faces. Wh-on these 
national costnines shall have passed away, nae 
‘trend! predjadtces, whether of poliies, m ral or 
religion, are pretly ceriainy on their ro d to 
j}amalyamation. The China Boys will yet vote at 
the same polls, study at the same schools and 
ow at the same altar as our own country men. 


| Pee Ste, 
A CONSCiENiIOUs DOG 

My father had a dog oj the Spanish breed whose 
lname was Ponto. Now P milosthough decided. 
1 





y “waggish? in one moint, had given evidence of 
being more religious than many ot his canine 
| beighbors. True, he would never “turn the othe 
jer cheek ;” aud consequer tly, vw hile he bhda 
| vood eharacter with the Peace Soci ty, he was 
lscouted by the non-resist. nts. But Ponto was 
| alwuys regular at church, and in one instance at 
lea t, gave evidence that he went the:e with an 
ide. that hon sty and religion had some connec. 
‘tion with each other. He was safe enouvh in this 
notion, tor an honester dog than be never barked. 
| Ponto al-o walked into church with the rest of 
thet umily. though he invanably took ti seat on 
| the lower stair ol th sacred desk, and not the 
oldest in the congregation remeinbered when that 
| seat was vacant. 
I ought to have remarked sooner, that Ponto 
‘had but one eneiny in the worlds the deacon of 
the church, our nez' neighbor. Liorget the cause 
— perhaps some slander against Ponto im the davs 
1°: his puppyhood, when it inust be contes-e be 
was too tnuch addicted to tun to comport with a 
deascenish idea of propriey 
Be that as it may, Ponto growled at no oue but 
Deacon Drury, ana the deacon threw at nothing 
<o furtously as at) Ponto, It either exemplified 
the golden mile it wes Ponto. So things stood a 
ceriain time when the good pastor was calied 
away tera long journey. Ba’, purson of no par- 
son, the family Went tochuich as usual, the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, and none with a longer face or 
more gracious siep'han Ponto. His accustomed 
j seat was tahen; and when the congregation rose 
‘for the early morning prayer, Ponto rose with the 
rest, as he had always done, aud stood with his 
ley es closed and open ears, waiting forthe word 
jof supplication. Tothe utter asionishment of 
|no one but Ponto, the word came in the voice of 











of China has foreve, passed away. The glitter his old enemy, the plousde.con! If the vig bi- 


of our gold has passed the gates ofthe cousin of 
the sun and moon and the disciplesof Contucius 


| ble had fallen on Ponto’s tail he could not have 
looked with a more rapid glance than he east up- 


ward tothe pulpit. He fixed his eyes on the 


are coming and have been coming to qualify his “eacon, as if to be sure o/ the sacrilege and thea 
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witha look of pio ts horror which L shall? never | (} 4 ‘erenc any ptt @ 
ferget, and a on as fast as the sanctity of the ; place, ho reverence for any body 6 
’ P or about it. 


place would allow,he passed out ol the house, nd | . , , 
took a by-path home across the flelds, and froin | Whena boy, it was required of us and of 
that day, as long as he live d,he could never be flat- | every pupil on entering the schoul room, 


*) ‘ : > ( - avai | . . ‘ 
tered or extiorted to enter the church door again. | that he should make his obeisance to his 





SE 





————= | teacher, and the same order was to be ob- 
‘a SS served onleaving. We believe this wasa 
THE SCHOOL RUOM. good custom, and that it had a good influ- 
There are relatively few teachers who | nce on the character of the future individ- 
enjoy good and pleasant rooms in which | ual. Much of the roughness, and want of 
As | reverence pertaining to the rising genera- 
tion, is owing in a measure to the neglect 
other things, and such as come directly un- | of little thir gs of the kind named. The 
der the control of the instructor, that might titles, Mr., Miss and Mrs. were then em- 
be made pleasent and attractive, which are | ployed, especially in speaking of elder per- 
suffered to remain otherwise. Ifthe Trus- | $008, and it was also common to use the lit- 
tees do not furnish agood school house, it | tle words, “sir” and ‘ma’am” after the 
may be because the district refuses to pro- | Monosyllables, “yes” and “no.” But hab- 
vide one. Such as it is, the teacher can al-|its have very much changed concerning 
ways de much, notwithstanding the incon- | these little amenities of life, and greatly for 
venience and uncomeliness of the old house, | the worse, we think. 
to render it a place where the children and | Good behavoir, agreeable and pleasing 
youth of the distr ct will love to resort and | Manner, true politeness, regard and rever- 


EDUCATION, 


children are assembled to be taught. 
wuch as thisis to be regretted, there are 


spend the hours of the school session. 

Lu the first place, keep the school-room 
clean and well ventilated. This every teach- 
er can,and therefore should see faithfully 
attended to, Ifthe floor be carpeted with 
mud, and the seats and desks covered with 
a thick coat of dust, it will be impossible to 
keej good order under such disadvantages. 
Scoldiug and flogging combined can never 
do it. 

In the second place, never allow the chil- 
dren to make a play-house of the school- 
room, 
orderly, and to remain so whether the 
teacher be present or not. 

Never permit a boy to wear his hat or 
cap in the room where heis to study and 
recite and receive instruction from his mas- 
teror mistress, Observation and experi- 
ence both the importance of this doctrine. 
If a boy, however rude and boisterous he 
may be, on entering the school room ona 
cold morning, finds it swept, garnished, 
warmed and ventilated, and the teacher 
there ready to greet Ifim witna hearty and 
sympathetic, ‘good morniug,” wy boy—I 


am real ylad to see you here so early with 
a cheerful face,” he will be very likely to 
obey his teacher, and love to go to,school. 
But reverse all these circumstances, and 
the teacher has more than he can do to make 
that boy mind,—for he has no regard for 


Always require of them to come ia | 


| ence for age and elevated station, all spring 
\from the goodness of the heart. Their 
| counterfeits may be, and are learned and ac- 
| quired’ to be employed as a mask for certain 
‘occasions, but they are valueless when 
heartless, 

Eyery teacher should seek to make his 
school-room the most attractive place, next 
to home, that the child visits, and himself 
the most endeared one to the child’s heart, 
after that first place, which should be filled 
with love for father and mother whom he 
should honor and obey. A log school-house 
| with a true teacher, one every way quali- 
fied to adorn his vocation by his labors, is 
| moreto be desired by a parent, than a 
| palace with a heartless, indifferent sort of a 

person for aninstructor. An apt teacher, 
‘one who loves his profession, will suceed 
in his noble work under almost every com- 
‘bination of outward circumstances, while 
‘the inapt one will fail of success, no matter 
how propitious the influences by which he 
is surrounded. As the lightand heat ofthe 
sun make this a productive, cheerful and 
beautiful world, so does the light be»ming 
from the face of the real teacher, send joy, 
peace, happiness and rejoicing to all heaits 
that come within its genial and life giving 
power.though these be confined in what 
would otherwise be an unpropitious place. 


—[Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
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CHAMPLAIN VALLEY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

We are indeb‘ed to Rev. Dr. Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of this Society, fora copy of the “Proceed- 
ings of the Horticultural Convention, held at 
Burlington Vt. Feb. I1, 1851,” which resulted in 
the organization of the Society. A most excel- 
lent constitution and code of by-laws were ad- 
opted and we doubt notthat much good will be 
accomplished by the society, not only in improve- 
ing the fruits and vegetables of it own section, 
but in its influence upon the country at large. 
Wehope to heara good report ofits doings at 
the next seesion of our National Fruit Congress. 
On accepting the presidency of the Society. Dr. 
WHEELER made some very just remarks upon 
the connection between Horticulture and Agri- 
culture: 

“In assuming the duties of the office, Pres. 
W., begged permission to say, that in his opinion 
the relation of horticulture, includicg pomology, 
arborculture, and kindred subjects, to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of agriculture was not fully 
understood, was not practically considered as 
should be. Doubtless agriculture was the first 
and most important interest in the State, though 
not the only important or vital interest. But the 
way and the means of its progress was not found 
so exclusively within the bounds of its own 
fields as was often supposed. Its connection with 
horticulture was closer and its dependence great- 
erthan was thought. Agriculture did not and 
could not give such minute and accurate atten- 
tion to soils and to planting. and to fertilizing 
substances, as was found essential in borticultu- 
rallabors, Nor could experiments be performed 
with the same facility and accuracy, or watchiul- 
ness,inthe field asin the garden. The results 
could not be so constanly -watched, nor so pa- 
tiently examined. In relation then to the pro- 
gress of Agriculture, the great and vital interest 
of the whole community, horticulture is of the 
greatest value. And although the productions of 
the garden are often brought forth with a degree 
of care, andlabor, and expense which it is im- 
possible to give to a wide field, still it is by these 


wecan do it and what it will cost to do it. This 
know ledge is necessary tothe successful intio- 
duction of any new mode of culture, or any new 
production. 


The way of progress, Mr W, said,in all kinds 
of industrial life, is first, the distinct idea or pur- 
pose to be labored for; then its realization un- 
der successful conditions, on a small scale: and 
then its adoption at large by the whole country. 
He that hasthe idea the most complete, in his 
mind, and can realize it most successfully how- 
ever small the sc.le may be, is the greatest bene- 
factor. Milton's idea of the Garden of Eden,in 
the **Paradise Lost,” is said, on high au hority 
to have changed the whole face of landscape gar- 
dening in England. No one acquainted wih 
what it was before that idea was unfolded, and 
what it is now, can doubt the truth of the asser- 
tion. No one can look over Landon’s ** Laying 
out of Farms,” without being strack with theim- 
possibility of its production, by that eminent 
man, except there had been a previous experi- 
mental knowledge of horticultue, and of land- 
scape gardering, Which had come down from the 
passing generations, with the land itself—a previ- 
ous traditionary knowledge, wich agriculture 
itself never could have produced. And any one 
who examines Landon’s “Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening,” cannot but see that the beds for the ex- 
periments, in the production of the soil, are to be 
found in the gardens and not in the wide fields.”? 
0 

TEMPERANCE AND THE Vine.—The Editor of 
the Horticulturist makes the following sensible 
remarks upon this subject: 








“Very few Americans except those who have 
traveled abroad, estimate properly the moral val- 
ue of pnre light wines—because pure wines very 
rarely find their way across the Atlantic. 


Containing as hocks and clarets do, only about 
eight or nine per cent of alcohol, they are far 
more wholesome than coffee; and the cheap pro- 
ductions of such wines will do more to decrease 
the consumption of ardent spiritsthan any other 
circumstance. Neither law nor moralscan be 
brought to bear upon the present age so as to 
force men to be entirely tei perate—but the in- 
troduction of wholsome, pure light wines, at a 
cheap rate will—as there is an abundant proot in 
the wine districts of Europe. It is for this rea- 
son, as well as because we look upon it asa source 
of national wealth, that we regard the successful 
labors of such men as Mr. Lougworth and Mr 





Operations that we learn what may be done, how 


Buchanan, in introducing and pe: fecting the wine 
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culture, as worthy of the highest public grati- 
tude. 
BAD FARMING. 
The following extract of « letter to the 
Valley Farmer, is from a farmer residing 
in one of the best farining regions in the 


State, and we fear that the picture he draws | 


will answer with very “little variations” 
for many other sections of this and the ad- 
joining States. tany rate, we dely the 
most ingenious of our readers to lucate the 
residence of the writer, from any peculiar 
faults or short-comings, which exist among 
his neighbors; 


Mr. Morroa:—I regret ex-eeding!y, living, in 


a fine farming country as I do, that there is not, 


more of interest to communicate, But so it is, 
and soit will be I fear, undess there can be seme- 
thing done for our old-time farmers. One that 
Fides through some parts of our country, would be 
convinced of (he necessity of reformation. Moony 
ot the fariners are in rather a dilapidated condit- 
ion—the soil, exhausted by the cultivation ol 
soine ten or twelve yeais, never having been re. 
riunerated one farthingy ‘Lhey 
they. They “have’st the time.?? ‘Those farms 
and inany others that are older, have never had 
a gate on them, have’nt time for that” eit her, yet 
consume more time in two years, in oulling down 
and putting up fences, ‘han it would take to make 
all the gates nwecessary for the f rm, besides being 
plagued with the stock that will break through, 
or rather step over, fences so pulled and hauled. 


manure? not 





Sioux Treary.—The trea y with ‘he Sioux 
Indians has been finally concluded, and the gov— 
erninent has secured the entire valley of the Mi>- 
nesota,andthe eastern tributaries o! the Sioux riv- 
er, estim ted ta contain 21,000,000 acres of iand. 
Oe 

Hrepce Row WuHeat.—A tew days since we 
received a couple beads of wheat from a_ corres- 
pondeat ap north of us,accompanied with the 
following note: 

“Is nd two heads of wheat ofa speciesc :lled 


Hedge Row. It has not done well this season 
being offli ted with what is called the rot or scab. 


It bas not troubled other kinds of whea' and the 
cause is net known. Some think that it is done 
by a small black insect, half the size and full as 
nimble as a flea. Others suppose it coused by 
rains the head being so large and compact as to 





r: tain the wet and not dry out as soon as other 
wheat,” 
Will any of our correspondents give us iutor- 





| mation on this subject? Tue heads seutus weg 

all well filled with a plamp heavy kernal, and 
| aside from the disease, we should judge it to be a 
| very good variety. 


oO 





| Seventeen Year L:custs.—The bum of 
| this sigularinsect fills the woods and gard 
ot Maryiand at the present time, and the country 
vis alive with then, Though the Seventeen y, ar 
Locusts o ily appear during this long interval, the 
people of the districts favored by the visitation, 
congratulate themselves that the visits «re so tew 
and tar between—lfor neither the careiess drone 
_olthe insect, nor the liavoc it caises in plowing 
;up the young branches of irees, are aimoug 
pleas iat experiences of couniry life, 

[' isa misiake of many persons to suppose ‘his 
insect teeds on vegetation. It feeds upou notb- 
ing during its three or four weeks of existence 
above ground but is occupied solely with paring, 
Singing sts song, (or more correctly beating i's 
drum—which is really the way in which the 
svuud is made,) and laying its eggs im the tender 
brancliesoftrees. These young branches which 
finally strew the ground beneath the trees, ial] 
from the trees, broken by the wind at the weak 
piace made by the punctures ol the female i liy- 
ivg her eggs—and ate not eaten off by the insect 
as miny spppose. The actual food of t te Seven- 
teen Lear socousts 18 Made iONns Belorenana anc 
consis s of ‘he roots of irees, as it appears witli 
Miss Mor- 
ris, ol Germantown, weil known for her inve-ti- 
gation of insect habits, has well settled the point 


eareiul exa vination of naturalists. 


that these locusts area busy devourer of (he 
roots of 'rees when they descend and take up 
She thinks from 
examiuation of tue rovts of many trees in the lo- 


their long abode underground. 


cus! districts, that the larvae do more baru up- 
onthe roots of trees inthis way, than the tul- 
grown insects do upon the branches. Doubtiess 
many « finetree, whose decline is a souice of 
surprise and perplexity to the cullivator, is the 
prey of ‘hese creatures at the root. 

Fortunately the Cicada Septendecim does not 
occur ail over the country at once—but in diller- 
ent portionsupen different years, There is no 
longer any que-tion, however, as to the fact thal 
each brow! remains senenieen years under the 
surface of the earth. The insect is net a true lo- 
cust like our annual insect of that name, OF 
those which ravage the East, devouring the her- 


bage, but a Cicada or Jarvant fly--equally as la'ge 


anda ood deal resembling a true locust.—[ tlor- 
tuculturist. 
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THE MISMAN AGER. 
WITH NEAT STOCK. 


No man has a more active and inale con- 
givisness that each branch of business needs 
to be spoiled after its own particular fash- 
ioa than the mismanager. There are adap- 
tions in this as in other things; and te ruin 





sylum, who imagined himsell “king of the 
Moguls.” This fancied king dined daily 
on broths,in tact, but in his own fancy on 
all regal dishes, of fish, flesh and fow!,— 
though he remarked in a somewhat under 
key, that all he eat “shad somehow the taste 
of broth.” There is a provoking similari- 
ty amid all the variety, in the pasture ol the 


all sorts of business alike would beabsurd. | miswanager. All his cows have large necks 
The rearing, fattening, and sale o! cattle | large legs, and large heads. So all their 
and horses is a peculiar business, has its! produce have their principal weight in their 
own laws for success,—ani though con-! fore, rather than than their hind quarters, 


nected al many points with other branches | 


But as he sells tothe drover and not to the 


of farming, still stands by itselfa business, | butelier he does not think much of the aif- 


Hence your man who knows how to mis- 


manage a wheat field, or who might easily | 


spoil an orchard, e:nnot of course do up 
this businessin the same way, although 


his qualificatious ia one brancli might be, | 


prima fagia, evidence of his possessing them 
in another. 

The first bold lead which the mismana- 
ager makes in the rearing of stock is his ut- 
ter despisal of what is called “blood.” He 
is nota believer ina ‘natural aptitude to 
fatten”? among neat cattle. His idea of all 
catile is, that each cow, steer, or ox, has a 
bony structure, on which hangs the carcase 
—a hile coveri: gall in place of a garment 
—a certain quantily of meat hungto the 
bones and covered by the skin—a set of 
teeth, with a throat leading to the stomach 
of some sort opening into the intestinal ap- 


aratus,—by which, food being well sup. | 


plied, the whole body is nutrified and kept 
in motion. That more meat is held to one 
part of tne body than another, may be true 
of al! cattle: andthat one steer may have 
more good meai and less poor than another | 
may be so, for ought he knows, but that is 
avery inysterious matter which he does 
not understand and in fact cannot take the | 
trouble to comprehend. Oxen grow, we 
do not make them, he replies. How should 
we have any business to say that we will 
have cattle of one shape of another as we, 
would of a plow we were about to build. | 
His notion is that what you give cattle makes | 
them fat or lean, good or bad, large or small, 
and that is about the whole story. 
being his ideas his breeding stock is of a| 
singular heterogeneous character. He at- 


tains at least the excellenec of variety, —and| ; , ; 
still there is a similarity seniors hanitaiel | shelter with them? look at the wild horses 


recognised by the inmate of the lunatic a-! 


These | go 


ference. He sells “the whule animal and 
not his quarters,” 


Another of his cardinal ideas relate to 
feed. Hehas heard of animals which at- 
tain “e rly maturity.” He does not like 
that phrese,—it conveys no intelligible idea 
to his mind. Does not every «nimal grow 
as fastas he can, —and what can a man do 
but give the beast enough to eat?” ‘There 
is another phrase at which he pets impatient 
and that is ‘keep the animal always grow- 
ng.”’? As ifa cali would not grow faster 
at one time than another,—and as though 
he would not ‘yet his growth”? any how. 


The mismanager is obseryed never to 
give much atiention to young stock. Calves 
can take care of themselves,—colts can get 
their living in the street and save pastur- 
age. He wants allhis b st fodder for his 
larger cattle, abouttobe marketed, where 
it ‘will tell’? in selling. The calves can 
be attended to, by and by, when they need 
itmore. Major Bunkum living near by, is 
in the same business,—he gives his most 
careful attention to his calves, thinking that 
if he can get them through the first year 
strong and healthy, they will be likely to 
take care of themselves, with a good chance 
atter that. His yearlings are twice as heavy 
as those of the mismanager, and his beefs 
weigh in the same proportion; and Major 
Bunkum thinks the difference is mostly 
made the first year. He gets too a fifth more 
per hundred for his cattle than our friend, 
‘vyho thinks it must cost him that,—for 
es nota big ox cost more thana little one? 


The mismanager never shelters his cattle. 


| Were not the beasts made to carry their 


and the wild goats, who shelters them? 
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INDIAN CORN. 

The valley of the Illinois river is one of the 
best Corn growing districts of the Union. There | 
is scarceiy a limit to its capacity for the produc. , 
tion of this article. Previous to the completion | 
of the Lilinois and Michigan Canal, St. Louis | 
offered the only market .ccessible to that region | 
of country,as the nature of corn does not admit | 
of its transit through high Southern latitudes 
during the summe: months, of course it was not | 
dealt in to any great extent beyond the immediate | 
demand forh me consumption. This absence of 
an export bisiness always kept prices at a point 
too low to stimulate to increa-ed production, and | 
consequently the farmers along the Ililnois river | 
did not engage in its culture to any extent be- 
youd a sufficiency for fattening their pork. 

The opening of the Illinois ana Michigan Ca- 
nal, however, furnished the people with a north- 
ern outlet for their productions. The price of 
cocn itonce advanced at all the shipping points 
on the river, and asit is both a prolific and certain 
crop, as weil as one that can be procured and 
harvested with comparatively put little labor, its 
production has been very largely increased, We 
have no means of ascertaining the quantity which 
reached this place by canal the first year after its 
opesing. Since then, however, we have kept an 
accurate recor.| ourselves, from which we make 
up the following figures: 

RCCEIPTS OF CORN BY CANAL. 


1849 - - - 717,936 bushels. 
1850 - - ..i° 249.510 66 
1851 upto July Ist., 1,161 539 6 


The year 1850, it will be resnembered, was an 
anoralous one in the trade of breadstuffs. Short 
crops at the South, and the concentration of large 
bodies of emigrants on the western frontier for 
some weeks, all of whom purchased their eutfit 
of provisions to last them to California at St. 
Louis and its neighboring towns, occasioned an 
unusual scarcity in that and other southern 
markets, and the unprecedented high prices 
which were obtained, drew in that direction 
much produce tiat would otherwise have sought 
a northern market. We refer to this fact to ac- 
count for the falling off in the receipts of corn at 
this pl:ce during that year. It was an unusual 
state of facts which led to this result, and is not 
likely to occur to so great an extent at any future 
period. We may therefore confidently expecta 
steady increase hereafter in this branch of our 
city’strade. There are yet immense tracts of 
country in the great corn and wheat growing re- 


| river, lying in their native wilderness. 


Every 
year will witness large encroachments made upon 
them by the hand of cultivation, and their teem- 
ing products must pass through the hands of Chi- 
cago dealers. 

What quantity yet remains in first bands and 
what proportion of it will reach Chicago, are 
points upon which we will not venture an opin- 
.on. The withdrawal of so large a quantity from 
a region of country that Las hitherto mainly sup. 
plied the St. Louis market, has occasioned an ad- 
vance there of late. This wifl unquestionably 
divert a portion of what yet remains over in that 
direction, but how much, operators must deter. 
mine for themselves. 

The following statement shows the amount re. 
ceived here each month during the present 
season: 


March, - - - = = 94.648 bushels. 
April, - = - + = = 128,921 « 
May, - - - - = - 387,906 « 


June, - = - - = + 550,064 « 


Total, - - - = + 1,161,539 

We desire in this connection to reDind our 
friends of middle and sonthern Illinois that the 
canal is doing good service for themas well as ua; 
we speak now with referenceto cornalone. Not 
only has it furnished them with a better market 
than they have hitherto relied upon, but it has 
actually improved the St. Louis market; so that 
those who are too far south to use the canal are 
indirectly benefitted by it inevery wagon load of 
corn thatthey take to market. It is thus that this 
great work, although lying within a very small 
portion of our State, extends its beneficial 1nflu- 
ences over our whole peopl. 

The complt-tion of the Chicago branch of the 
Jentrail Railroad will add greatly to the corn 
trade of Chicago. It will pass through equally 
as good acorn growing region as is that conti- 
gious to the Illinvis river, besides passing within 
plank road distance of the famous Wabash Val- 
ley. 

Th view of these facts, there are two considera- 
tions that should be impressed upon the minds 0 
those of onr citizens engaged in the grain trade. 
First, they should prepare for its increase, and 
secondly they should introduce such improve- 
ments in their machinery as will entirely clean 
it of all foreign substances. This latter is neces- 
sary to maintain the credit of Illinois corn inthe 
Boftalo and New York markets; and if it be done 


we are very confident that it will always stand 
Namber One ia comparison with any other cor 








on of the State, bordering upon the Iilinois 


that goes down the lakes.—Chicago Democrat. 
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STATE LOBACCO WAREEFOUSE. 

The premiums heretofore announced by Mr. 
Jackson Farrar, lesse of the State Tobacco Ware- 
house, were yesterday awarded. The occesion 
caused a large attendance of shippers and man- 
ufacturers, and the bidding was spirited. 

Twenty-six hogsheads were cffred for the 
premiums, one of which was subsequently with- 
drawn, and theremainder sold ‘The premiums 
offered by Mr. Farrar were—$50 esch for the 
best hogshead of manufacturing and shipping leaf 
aud $25 each for the second best hogshead of 
manufacturingfand shipping. The commitiee a- 
warded first premium for manufacturing to W, 
J. Day, of Callaway county, and second premi- 
um to R. C. Fortune of Pike county, first premi- 
ium shipping to P, C. W. Edwards, of Pike 
county; and second to Mr. 8. Abbott, also of 
Pike county. Out of the four premiums, three 
were awarded to the growth of Pike county, and 
the first to Callaway. 

The first premium manufacturing leaf was 
grown by Mr. W. J Day, of Callaway county, 
and bought by Messrs. Lewis & Bro., manufac- 
turers of this city,$35 per 100 Ibs. It was solid 
through the agency of Messrs. Booth & Hubbaid, 
and pronounced by those capable to judge, a 
very superior article. Premium $50 which was 
paid by Mr. Farrar. 

The second premium bhd. shippingjwas grown 
by Mr. P. C. W. Edwards, of Pike county, and 
bought by Mr. Fife, of this city, at 765 pe: 100 
lbs. It was gold through the agencyof F. P. 
Chiles, Esq,. Premium, ¢50. 

The second premium hhd. manufacturing, 
grown by R. C. Fortune, of Pike county, was 
purchased by Messrs. Lewis & Bros., at the rate 
of g20 per 100 ibs. It was sold through Messrs. 
Booth & Hubbard. Premiuin $25. 

The second premium hogshead shipping was 
growrp by Mr. S. Abbott, of Pike county and 
purchased by Mr. Fife, at $9 55 per 100 Ibs, It 
was sold through F. P. Chiles, Esq. Premi- 
um $25.—[ Missouri Republican, July, 11. 


Qn 


PLOWING BY STEAM. 


The latest English invention we have heaid of 
is propelling a plow by steam. Lord Willough- 
by d’Eresby has invented a method of substitu- 
ling steam power for horses. The machinezy 





em) loyed consists of a locomotive engine weigh- 
ing 34 tons ani of 26 horse power. It hasadouble 
capstan altached, removable ij the engine is re- 
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across the ce tre of the field ona Jigut portable 
railway the plows advance and recede on either 
side of the railway at right angles to it. The 
plowsemplowed consists of four ordinary, and 
the like number of sub-soil plows. It is directed 
by a person standing on aplatform. 


Two such plows on either side of the railway, 
alternately advance and recede;the advancing 
plow working, the other idle until it regains its 
proper position for plowing the next tour fur- 
rows. Onthecompletion of the four furrows 
they advance each three feet. 

The plows are attached to an endless chain, 
150 yardsin length. They can be detached at 
pleasure, orshifted from one side to the other. 
they travel at the rate oi five miles an hour, Pro- 
vision is made, in case they strike against any 
impediment, Thereis alsoa provision on the 
carriage for tightening the chains at the fences, 
by which the Jength mav be varied lorty teet, to 
suil irregular shaped fie'ds. If a.sy further alter- 
ation is necessarys, the chain is madein thirty 
feet lengths, one of wh ch can be added, or taken 
out as required. ‘The full power of the engine is 
not exerted with the plows above describec: and 
the number of blades can therefore be increased, 
if experience proves it to be adviseable. A ma- 
chine of of the power with the arrangements de- 
scribed would perform the work usually done 
by 16 plows driven by as many men and drawn 
by 32 horses. Requiring itself the attendance 
of 8 menand a horse to draw the water for the 
engine, it would thus save the labor of 31 horses 
ani&men. Agaistthis must be setan expense 
of five shillings a day for coals, as well as 10 per 
cent upon the value of the machinery, say three 
shillings a day, upon the orizinal co.t of £450 to 
£500. This latter item however, would be fully 
compensated by the saving in the interest of cap- 
tal now Jaid out on horses.—[ American Miller. 





oO 
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St. CHarnes Inv1aAN Breav.—Receipt for 
making the celebrated St. Charles Indian bread as 
prepared at the St. Charles Hotel, New O: leans: 


Beat two eggs very light, mix ajternetely with 
them one pint of sour milk or buttermilk, and one 
pint of fine [ndian weal, melt one table-spuonful 
of soda, or saleraius, &c., in a small portion of 
the milk aud addto the mixture the last thing, 
beat very hard and bake ina pan in a quick oven, 

‘The above receip', was sent by a lady in South 
Carolina, to the lady of # neighbor of mine, in 
the upperend of our county. I have euten of the 
bread, and urhesitatingly pronounce it the very 
ne plus ulira of indiau bread.—Germantown Tel- 
g raph. 





Quired for other purposes. 


The engine moves 
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THe FAMILY CIRCLE. 


This department will be conducted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTY. 


—— SS 





Herewith we y-ublish an article on the science 
of bread making, and we bope it ay benefit and 
enlighten our readers, Also the recipe for ma- 
king vinegar, which we think very good and 
worthy a trial. We tha: k the author end hope 
we stall receive more articles of interest from 
the same source. 
For the Family Cirele. 

Mas. Mary Apsorr:—In your last, you in- 
quired for recipes for making yeast which will! 
keep well. Tain unskilled in bread-making o1 
yea-t-preserving, but have streng faith in chemi- 
cal offini ies and reactions, and am peisuaded that 
if the sugge-tions pointed out by this science he 
strictly followed, we will often arrive at useful 
facts by a shorter, if pot more certain rout, than 
iftrusting to the experience of the oldest house- 
keepers. 

The very nature of yeast is such, that we would 
naturally expect it lo spol easily;—in f cl, its 
useful propeity depends directly upon this fac ili- 
ty of fermentation of decomposition. Yeast con- 
sists of the nitrogenous compounis of vegetable 
substances, in astate of partial decomposition, 
When dried and excluded from the air this de 
composition may be arrested, but so soon as the 
necessary moisture, heat and air, are bronght to 
act uponit, « ecoin Dosition again eomimences, 


You willsee from this tha! in order to havea 








you use in the preparation of your bread warm 
water, and set it near the fire, if in winter, or 
in thesunifin simmer, during the process of 
‘frising.”” 

The indications then for presetving it will be 
exactly the opposite, viz. keep it dry and cool, 

The Hop yeast familiarno doubi to many of 
yeur reader-, is asgood perhaps as any other, 
The bitter principle of the hops possess to a cer- 
tain extent this preservative principle, yet not 
to such ai extent, as to de-troy the voluble pro- 
perty oftermentation. Make up your yeast in 
the common way, then make it inte thin cakes 
dry it thoroughly in th» sun, and put it away 
ina cool,dry ploce, and it willkeepas long as 
good yeast should Keep. 

The chemical reactions concerned in the pro- 
cess of “bread tising,? are beeutiful and a short 
notice of the rationale ofthe process | hope will 
not be cousitered out of place in connection with 
this subject. 

When flour is mixed with yeast a portion of its 
sterch 18 convert: d into sugar, which ts ‘urther 
changed into alcohe! and carbonic acid gas,— the 
carbonic acid escaping into the air. These reac- 
tions are ihus expr ssed, 


One atom ot starch (contained in fl ur) is com- 
posed of 12 parts Carbon, !0 paris Oxynen. ‘this 
is the chemical tormula ior grape sugar, when 
dried, and you discover that it is tormed from the 
starch, by the addition of Hydrogeu and Oxygen 
which are but atom- of water, but the change 
does not stop here. Thesugar now undergoes 
decomposition, andis broken up into two entire- 


good yeast, you must have a substance, that will | ty different bodies, Alcohol and Carbonic acid 


easily undergo decomposition, and in asking lor 
a recipe that will destroy the tendency to spoil, 
you are in fact asking for one that will destroy 
the useful properties of your } east. 


If you wish a proof of these statements, the 
next time you prepare your yeast, add to it a 
quan ity of Spts. ‘Turpentine,which has the power 
ofarresting this fermenting process and you will 
find that it willnot make good bread. Its ter 
menting property bas been destroyed «nd it has 
no longer the power of exciting iv the starch con- 
tained in the flour, the necessary chemical action- 
for its sucessful conversion into grape-sugar, Al- 
cohol and Carbonic acid gas, and hence its inu- 
tility in the preparation of this “staff of life.” 


When you wish to bring into active play this 
fermenting process you bring to bear upon it the 
circumstances already mentioned a« promoting 
decomposition, viz. heat and moisture, and hence 





gas, one atom of sugar yielding two ol Al: obol 
and four of Carbonic acid. 


This Carbonic acid ri-es through the mass of 
dough, and gives to it, its porous, light nature for 
which itisso much admired. 


If your bread is put to bake, at this point, 
while the Alchoholic fermentation is going on, 
you have light, sweet bread, but if allowed to 
stand until this is checked by the starch of your 
flour becoming exhausted tinder the action of the 
yeast, or by the temperature being suffered to 
fall below the necessary stand ard, another chemi- 
reaction commences, by which the Alcobol al- 
ready formed becomes oxydized, and converted 
into acetic acid, or vinegar. The carbonic .cid 
ceases 'o escape, your dough *‘falls,” and when 
put to bake. you have a hard putty -like, sour sub- 
stance that does not deserve the name of bread. 
You discover from these statements that chem s- 
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ty is intimately connected withthe baking ot | 


bread,—that we have here the action of the sub- 
stance (yeast) which has long puzzied the brains 
chemists and through its catalytic powers, cliem- 
ical affinities brought into play, which result in 
the beautiful reactions in the conversion oj starch 
into er pe sugar, alcohol. carbonic acid, and fin- 
ally into acetic acid. This last reaction is rather 
complex, and was fora long time unknown, buy 
is now explained by the oxy dation of alcohol, by 
which two parts of if# Hydro_en are united with 
Ox) yen and become water and their place sup- 
plied by two parts of Oxygen. 

This process isnot simple and direct, but an 
intermedia‘e substanes, is formed, Aldehyde, 
which undergoes oxydation and becomes acet- 
ic acid 

This last reaction is taken advantage of by the 
mnul ctures of vinegar for commerce. and may 
also be brought to subserve the farmer in the prep 


aration of vinegar for the table, by a very simpie| 


contrivance, 
This consists of a barrel (whisky or cider) di- 
vided tito three compartments, ‘Lhe partitions 


are perforated by a number of holes so as to let! 


the I.quid pass down, and a current of aw up 


throuch the barrel. The middle compariment | 


is filled with shavings of ook or beach (pine will 
no do they contain a resin) moistened with vine- 
gar. Near theapper etge of the lower compart- 
ment are a number of holes to admit air. 

Take one gallon of whiskey and seven of wa- 
ter, and pour them tnio the first compartment, 
The liquid will pass downino the second, where 
it will be spread out over the shavings, which 
Only serve thus to presenta large surface of the 
liquid to the action of the oxygen of the air, 
which enters atithe holes below and passes freely 

ifrougb the shavings, and thus exposed the oxi- 
dation of the alcohol, contained in the whiskey 
goes on rapidly, and the double reaction as rep- 
resente.| takes place, and the liquid now conver- 
tei into vinegar is caught in the lower compars- 
ment from which itis drawn by a cock. WUitis 
not sufficiently acidified it has only to be poured 
back nd suffered to run again through your vine- 
gar barrel. Thus you may have an abundant 
supply of vinegar at the cost of about 40 cents per 
S gallons. But Ihave followed these chemical 
reactions vhict. cowe on in ore connecte train 
untill have strayed fiom my original design. 
R D. WEBB. 
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Tae Virtues or Sace.—This valuable 
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sherb was held in such high esteem) among 
|the ancients, that they have left us a verse, 
which signifies, “Why should a man ie 
}whilst he has sage in his garden?” It is 
reckoned admirible as a cordial, and to 
sweeten and cleanse the blood. It is good in 
nervous cases, and is given in fevers, with 
a view to promote prespiration. With the 
addition of alittle lemon juice, it 1s very 
grateful and cooling; some choose to take 
itdry, alleging that the surface of the leaves 
of green sage abounds with animaleales, 
iwhich are very visible through a micros- 
cope; and so there are in many articles of 
common food; but we may be as<ured, even 
if this is the case, that as they are nourish- 
ved by sage, they are of no harm, and, at ell 
events, a little hot water will destroy them. 


| 
| —_——_—- 

| Those only are fit to govern others, who 
are able to govern themselves. A thorough 
‘knowledge of oneself leads directly to the 
knowledge of mankind at large,—for inward 
-examinatiun is the parent ofoutward obser- 
vation. The last thing we ought to resign in 
life, is the right of thought—the first thing 
we ought lo resist, is any attempt to enchain 
)it, and acting thus, we may be wssured that 
lhowaver “cahined, erthhe, 7 


tor Bine its 


‘energies for awhile may be, the light will 
| break in upon us at last. 


| 





THE SOLDIERS ann THE FLOWER BEDS. 
BY PROFESSOR ALDEN 

It was training ‘ay and the soldiers with their 
igay coats and plumes were parading on the village 
igreen Dratny were beating, colors were flying, 
jan’ ‘here was ag: neral hasteningto the scene of 
i display. 

‘“Hilloe, James,” said George Mason, as he 
| happened to look over the fence, “what are you 
| work to day lur? Are you not going to the train- 
|ing?” 

“*Y>s, by and by,” said James. 

“Why don’t you zo now? come Pil wait for 
you. if you will.” 

“1 can’t go now; yougo on: I’ilbe therein an 
hour or two.” 

“J can’t wait so long as that; so Pmoff. Dm 
sorry ifyou have to work there all the forenoon 
when there isso much to be seer.” At this mo- 
men the drums began to beat louder, and George 
; Set out upon a run. 
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Pretty soon a couple of men came along and 
saw James at work. They did not say anything 
to him but he overheard one of them say to the 
other, “I wonder if Montagu isn’t rather strict 
with his boy. He ought notto make him work 
to day.” 

Ere long Mrs Averill came along: she was not 
going to training—she was walking in the oppo- 
site direction. She saw James and wondered why 
he was not with the other boys. She st: pped 
and leaning on the fence observed he was putting 
four flower bedsin admirable order. He worked 
very fast, sq that the prespiration rolled down 
his face profusely. Once ina while he would 
pause fora moment, and standing upon tip'ce, 
strive to get a view of the distant soldiers. Mrs. 
Averill thought it possible that James had been 
doing something wrong, in consequence of which 
his fath r had set him at work, instead of allow- 
ing him to join his companions who were gather- 
ed round the drum. Bn he looked bright and 
happy and showed no signs of working from com- 
pulsion, At length she spoke to him. 

“James, why are youso hard at work, while 
the other boys are enjoying themselves?” 

“Tm doing it ior little sister,” looking up for 
amoment, and thea resuming his work. 

“I thonght there was some special reason,” 
said Mrs. Averill, “is your sister a good girl?” 

“Yes ma’am, very,’”? said James respectfully, 
yet ina tone which indicated some surprise that 
any one sho ild think of asking such a question. 

“She ought to be good, since she hasso good 
a brother. Would you like to be with the boys 
on the green?” 


“Yes ma’am very much.” And he worked 
faster that he might get through with his task. 

‘<I see you are in a hurry, and [ wil! not bin- 
der you. [have no doubt you will be all the 
happier for worki.g for your little sister instead 
of joining your companions on the parade ground. 
I see you have almost finishe|l the beds, You 
are going, | suppose when you get them done. 

“Yes ma’am.” 


James little sister Eliza had been sick for along 
time. Shehad but recently begun to recover. 
0} YFnoua jfam amioseq prey ays sAep moze UIg 
sit in the open air. On the morning of the mus- 
ter day, several of her young friends sent her 
word that they were coming to spend the after- 
noon with her. She was desirvus of sitting with 
them under the old elm, which stood in the cor- 
ner of the garden close by her flower beds. She 
wished to have the beds nicely weeded before 





her visitors came, and she asked her father if he 
could spare his hired man long enough to do it. 
The hired man was obliged to put on his uniform, 
and shoulder his musket, and go to the muster, 
and his father was obliged to go out of town. It 
would seem therefore, that her garden must go 
unweeded. She was so weak in consequence of 
her long sickness, that she could not bear disap. 
pointment. She beganto weep. At this moment 
James came into the room with his clean clothes 
on, and some money jingling in his pocket—all 
ready to goto the training. 

“What is the matter with little sister?” said 
he going up to her kissing her. 

“Nothing,” said she, trying to smile. 

“Sister does not often ery for nothing—some- 
thing must bethe matter with her?” 

‘She wants ber garden weeded, and there is 
no one to do it,” said Betsy, the hired girl. 

“Til doit for you to-morrow,” said James, 
“don’t ery.” 

‘-She is going to hive company this afternoon 
and wants to have tea under the elm tree, and 
so she wents her flower beds to look nice,” said 
Betsy. 

“Oh that’s it is it? Well, I suppose I must go 
and fix them for you.” 

“You want to go to muster: Ihear the drums 
now,” said Eliza. 

‘T rather guess I do; put poor sick sister, who 
has been shut upso long, must have her way. 
Here, Betsy, what have I done with my old 
clothes? Let mehave them, and Pll put them 
on, and Pil fix the beds in two minutes.” 


He soon had his old clothes on, and was hard 
at work as we have seen; It took him nearer 
two hours than two minutes to put the beds in 
order; but they were by no means unhappy hours. 
When the beds were weeded be went into the 
house, and felt that thesweet smile on the pale 
cheek of his sister amply paid him for his self-de- 
nial and labor. He then exchanged his clothes 
again, and went to the scene o! military opera- 
tions. Though he was late on the ground, yet 
he had the opportunity of seeing and hearing quite 
as much as he desired. In fact, long before the 
troops were dismissed, he went home; thinking 
that he could enjoy himself more with his sister 
and ber visiters. She may want me for some 
thing, said he to himself, ‘as she is not well 
enough to wait upon the company herself.’ His 
presence was very agreeable to the visitors, for 
he was always gentle and polite. 

At night when he came to lie down upon his 
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pillow, he reviewed the eventsofthe day. He 
bad tothank God fora happy day. ‘I think,’ 
said he to himself,‘I have been happier to-day 
than any of the boys. They have been looking 
at the soldiers all day. They have had therefore 
only one source of pleasure: Ihave had three: 
first that of working for sister and making her 
happy, second, that of seeing the soldiers, and 
third of being with sister’s visitors,’ 


a 
Vv 


Love—Hvuman anp Divine.—Love, is 
one of the brightest purest, and highest prin- 
ciples implanted in the heart of man. It 
teaches him to look forward to the ‘better 
land,” where he may meet the departed,— 
the loved and cherished ones of earth. It 
bids his spirit soar io those realms of bliss, 
and commune with “the spirits of just made 
perfect.” It joins man to his brother man, 
and causes him to sympathize in all his feel- 
tngs; throughout the whole world its cheer- 
ing and sanctifying iufluence is visible. It 
sheds its mild radiance over our pathway 
andthrows its refulgent light around the 
hour of deepest sadness,and darkest disap- 
pointment. In vain does the world look 
coldly upon us, if we have one to whom we 
can turn in the day of sorrow,—one whose 
look will never wax or wane, and one 
whrse heart willnever grow cold. 

Deal gently with thy loved one, for she 
shall comfort thee in the hour ot gloom; she 
shall cheer thee in the dark and stormy day 
of sorrow, console thee in. the season of af- 
fliction, and when all around thy path is 
drear, her love shall shine like the beacon 
on the lone height, that sheds its calm and 
placid light, over the trembling billows of 
the ecean, and guides the storm-tossed mar- 
iner to the port of peace and safety. 

But there is a higher, nobler love than 
that of earth, there is a Being who bends 
over us from heaven, and whispers in sweet- 
er accents than those of mortals. There is 
an eye that never sleeps,—an ear that never 
tires; a hand that is never withdrawn. 
There is one who sees our sorrow, who 
hears our sighing, and is ever ready to help. 
The fire of His ep Lurns the brighest be- 





neath the tempest of affiiction, the cords 
of His affection are drawn the more close. 
ly around the heart amid the dark and blight- 
ing storms of sorrow. Earthly friends may 
deceive,—earthly hopes may vaninsh,— 
earthly pleasures may depart, bnt this love 





shall ever stand. Let us then seek to secure 
this friendship, let us strive to obtain this 
love, and amid all the griefs and woes of 
this troubled world, the sunshine of joey 
and happiness, shall ever rest upon us.— 
[ Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 

| 

THE PRIDE OF PROPERTY. 

There is a species of pride existing in 
the human family, which tends greatly to 
deprave and pervert the noble promtings 
of the heart—which turns from the proper 
source of all those kindly sentiments we 
should feel for one another, rendering us 
selfish cold hearted beings. This is de- 
nominated Pride of Wealth—that vain and 
foolish love of show to which all other feel- 
ings must subserve. In the eyes of many 
people, wealth is the all absorbing interest 
of life, the great end for which we are cre- 
ated, and mind, soul, and life, are all devo- 
tedto its accumulation, and to such an ex- 
tent does this sentiment prevade community, 
that even in this land, the person who cannot 
point to broad ‘extended fields, or overflow- 
ing coffers, and call them his, is looked down 
upon by his wealthier brother, as of an infe- 
rior order of being. 

There arethose that are rich in the 
wealth of the soul—whose hearts are over- 
flowing with the poetry of the true and beau- 
tiful, possessing minds that soar far above 
the mere gratification of the senses, and yet 
they are passed coldly by, and the place that 
should be filled by them are occupied by 
those whose gilded trappings that deck their 
persons, or the glittering coin that fills their 
purses, no matter how wrongfully obtained 
—there they stand in their shining power 
and all must owe allegiance. 

But the noble, the gifted, one, Heaven 
help him to struggle on amid the cold looks 
and bitter taunts which beset his every 
path, because forsooth, he is poor. 

How long must this state of things exist? 
Would it not be well in these days or refor- 
mation and revolution to attempt to reform 
this great evil, to spread broad the banner 
of equality, and with the names of the good 
and wise inscribed upon the roll,march bold§ 
ly to the field and proclaimto the world we 
are afree people, and not entrammeled or 
ruled by any law, of fashion, wealth, or her- 
edilary distinction?—[ Moore’s Rural New- 
Yorker. 
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\ New Variety oF THE Sweet Potato,— 
The tol lowing interesting account of anew va- 
riety of the sweet potato is copied from a letter 
addresced to L. Young, Esq., of the vicinity of 
Louisville, by a gentleman residing in the S,uth- 


ern j art of the State of Alabama. 
Several gentleman in the neighborhood of 
Lovisvil e have made experiments with the red 


yaw, which prove very conclusively that any va- 
riely keeping throughout the winter, will give 
thi. crop considerable importance #¢ an article 
o! commerce. 

We have lately received a most valuable ad- 
dition to our varieties of the sweet potatoe, sup- 
posed from Peru. It is altogether different and 
equally superior to any variety of this root hith- 
erto known. It is productive, and attains a pro- 
digious size, even upon the poorest sandy land, 
and ‘he roots remain without change, from the 
time of taking them out of the ground until the 
following May. The plant is singularly easy of 
cultivation, growing equally well from the slip 
or the vine, the tep or vine of the ful!-grown 
plant being remarkably small; the inside is as 
white as snow. It is dry and mealy, the s#ac- 
charine principle contained resembles in delica- 
ey of flavor fine virgin honey,” 


fal 
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COMMERCIAL. 





Aug. 13. 
Receipts continuing light, we have stilla limited 
business to report in every department of the gener- 
al market, witha few slight changes in some of the 
prineipal articles. Tobacco meets with ready sale, 
and we note afurther improvement in the finer quali- 
ties. Hemp has been rather quiet, witha fair busi- 
ness, considering the limited quantity arriving; sales 
ranging from $80 to $93, as in quality. Lead is low- 
er, say for Gaelna $4 27 1-2, at which 1.000 pigs soldto 
day. There is rather more enquiry for Flour on coast 
orders, but we note little or no improvement in the 
shipping demand. Good country superfine selling at 
$3 75a 83 85, and second city brana at $3 30a$3 90; ex- 
tra city $4 60. Wheatis in good demand, but un- 
changed in price, choice samples selling to Jay at Sia 
83c. Pure lots of Corn are in some request, but the 
market is, and has been quite bare of this description, 
while damaged andinferior is abundant, and as here- 
fore reported, say from 20 to 30c; pure yellow, in new 
gunnies, may be quoted at 38a40c; white at 39a41. Oats 
sell at 25a26c. Barley at 30to 50c,as in quality. 
Grocertes.—Quiet with the exception of coffee, 
which has sold moderately at 9 1-4a9 1-2c,chiefly a 
93-8c. Molasses without demand, and the business of 
the past week confined to retail parcels—plantation 
30a32c; La.,sugar house 36to 40c, and 2 few small sales 
ofextra brands at 41a43. Smal! sales of G, A. salt at 
$1 50. 
Intelligencer. 
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YHE VALLEY FARMER, 
Terms, 

The Valley Farmer is published on the first of 
each month, and will hereaftercontain thirty -sia 
large octave pages, and will be offered at the fol- 
lowing 

Reduced Railes: 


Single copy, one year, $1 00 
Four copies, 46 3 00 
Seven &€ as 5 00 
Fitteen “ 6 10 00 


£7” Payments, in all cases, must be mase in 
advance. Remittances may be made by mail at 
our risk, 

& 3 Postmasters and Country Merchants are 
authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in 
extending is circulation, by inducing bis neigh- 
bers to subseribe to clubs. 

TF Advertisements will be inserted in the ad- 


verlising sheet, which forms a cover tor each 
number, at reasonable rates. 
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